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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Urgent National Needs 


SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS’ 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vice President, my copartners 
in government, gentlemen—and ladies: The Con- 
stitution imposes upon me the obligation to “from 
time to time give to the Congress Information of 
the State of the Union.” While this has tradition- 
ally been interpreted as an annual affair, this 
tradition has been broken in extraordinary times. 

These are extraordinary times. And we face an 
extraordinary challenge. Our strength as well as 
our convictions have imposed upon this nation the 
role of leader in freedom’s cause. 

No role in history could be more difficult or more 
important. We stand for freedom. That is our 
conviction for ourselves—that is our only commit- 
ment to others. No friend, no neutral, and no ad- 
versary should think otherwise. We are not 
against any man—or any nation—or any system— 
except as it is hostile to freedom. Nor am I here 
to present a new military doctrine, bearing any 
one name or aimed at any one area. I am here to 
promote the freedom doctrine. 


The great battleground for the defense and ex- 
pansion of freedom today is the whole southern 
half of the globe—Asia, Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East—the lands of the rising 
peoples. Their revolution is the greatest in human 
history. They seek an end to injustice, tyranny, 
and exploitation. More than an end, they seek a 
beginning. 

And theirs is a revolution which we would sup- 
port regardless of the cold war and regardless of 
which political or economic route they should 
choose to freedom. 


1Delivered before a joint session of the Congress on 
May 25 (White House press release; as-delivered text). 
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For the adversaries of freedom did not create the 
revolution; nor did they create the conditions 
which compel it. But they are seeking to ride the 
crest of its wave—to capture it for themselves. 

Yet their aggression is more often concealed 
than open. They have fired no missiles; and their 
troops areseldom seen. They send arms, agitators, 
aid, technicians, and propaganda to every troubled 
area. But where fighting is required, it is usually 
done by others—by guerrillas striking at night, 
by assassins striking alone—assassins who have 
taken the lives of 4,000 civil officers in the last 
12 months in Viet-Nam alone—by subversives and 
saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some cases 
control whole areas inside of independent nations. 

With these formidable weapons, the adversaries 
of freedom plan to consolidate their territory—to 
exploit, to control, and finally to destroy the hopes 
of the world’s newest nations; and they have am- 
bitions to do it before the end of this decade. It 
is a contest of will and purpose as well as force and 
violence—a battle for minds and souls as well as 
lives and territory. And in that contest we can- 
not stand aside. 

We stand, as we have always stood from our 
earliest beginnings, for the independence and 
equality of nations. This nation was born of 
revolution and raised in freedom. And we do not 
intend to leave an open road for despotism. 

There is no single simple policy which meets this 
challenge. Experience has taught us that no one 
nation has the power or the wisdom to solve all 
the problems of the world or manage its revolution- 
ary tides—that extending our commitments does 
not always increase our security—that any initia- 
tive carries with it the risk of a temporary defeat— 
that nuclear weapons cannot prevent subversion— 
that no free peoples can be kept free without will 
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and energy of their own—and that no two nations 
or situations are exactly alike. 

Yet there is much we can do—and must do. The 
proposals I bring before you are numerous and 
varied. They arise from the host of special op- 
portunities and dangers which have become in- 
creasingly clear in recent months. Taken together, 
I believe that they can mark another step forward 
in our efforts as a people. I am here to ask the 
help of this Congress and the Nation in approving 
these necessary measures. 


Il. Economic and Social Progress at Home 


The first and basic task confronting this nation 
this year was to turn recession into recovery. An 
affirmative antirecession program, initiated with 
your cooperation, supported the natural forces in 
the private sector; and our economy is now enjoy- 
ing renewed confidence and energy. The reces- 
sion has been halted. Recovery is underway. 

But the task of abating unemployment and 
achieving a full use of our resources does remain a 
serious challenge for us all. Large-scale unem- 
ployment during a recession is bad enough; large- 
scale unemployment during a period of prosperity 
would be intolerable. 

I am therefore transmitting to the Congress a 
new manpower development and training pro- 
gram, to train or retrain several hundred thousand 
workers particularly in those areas where we have 
seen chronic unemployment as a result of tech- 
nological factors and new occupational skills over 
a 4-year period, in order to replace those skills 
made obsolete by automation and industrial 
change with the new skills which the new processes 
demand. 

It should be a satisfaction to us all that we have 
made great strides in restoring world confidence 
in the dollar, halting the outflow of gold, and im- 
proving our balance of payments. During the last 
2 months, our gold stocks actually increased by $17 
million, compared to a loss of $635 million during 
the last 2 months of 1960. We must maintain this 
progress—and this will require the cooperation 
and restraint of everyone. As recovery progresses, 
there will be temptations to seek unjustified price 
and wage increases. These we cannot afford. 
They will only handicap our efforts to compete 
abroad and to achieve full recovery here at home. 
Labor and management must—and I am confident 
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that they will—pursue responsible wage and price 
policies in these critical times. I look to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy to give a strong lead in this direction. 

Moreover, if the budget deficit now increased by 
the needs of our security is to be held within man- 
ageable proportions, it will be necessary to hold 
tightly to prudent fiscal standards; and I request 
the cooperation of the Congress in this regard—to 
refrain from adding funds or programs, desirable 
as they may be, to the budget, to end the postal 
deficit, as my predecessor also recommended, 
through increased rates—a deficit incidentally, this 
year, which exceeds the fiscal year 1962 cost of all 
the space and defense measures that I am sub- 
mitting today—to provide full pay-as-you-go 
highway financing, and to close those tax loop- 
holes earlier specified. Our security and progress 
cannot be cheaply purchased ; and their price must 
be found in what we all forgo as well as what we 
all must pay. 


Iii. Economic and Social Progress Abroad 


I stress the strength of our economy because it 
is essential to the strength of our nation. And 
what is true in our case is true in the case of other 
countries. Their strength in the struggle for free- 
dom depends on the strength of their economic 
and their social progress. 

We would be badly mistaken to consider their 
problems in military terms alone. For no amount 
of arms and armies can help stabilize those govern- 
ments which are unable or unwilling to achieve 
social and economic reform and development. 
Military pacts cannot help nations whose social 
injustice and economic chaos invite insurgency and 
penetration and subversion. The most skillful 
counterguerrilla efforts cannot succeed where the 
local population is too caught up in its own misery 
to be concerned about the advance of communism. 

But for those who share this view, we stand 
ready now, as we have in the past, to provide gen- 
erously of our skills, and our capital, and our food 
to assist the peoples of the less developed nations 
to reach their goals in freedom—to help them be- 
fore they are engulfed in crisis. 

This is also our great opportunity in 1961. If 
we grasp it, then subversion to prevent its success 
is exposed as an unjustifiable attempt to keep these 
nations from either being free or equal. But if 
we do not pursue it, and if they do not pursue it, 
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the bankruptcy of unstable governments, one by 
one, and of unfulfilled hopes will surely lead to a 
series of totalitarian receiverships. 

Earlier in the year I outlined to the Congress a 
new program for aiding emerging nations; ? and 
it is my intention to transmit shortly draft legisla- 
tion to implement this program, to establish a new 
Act for International Development, and to add to 
the figures previously requested, in view of the 
swift pace of critical events, an additional $250 
million for a Presidential Contingency Fund, to be 
used only upon a Presidential determination in 
each case, with regular and complete reports to the 
Congress in each case, when there is a sudden and 
extraordinary drain upon our regular funds which 
we cannot foresee—as illustrated by recent events 
in southeast Asia—and it makes necessary the use 
of this emergency reserve. The total amount re- 
quested—now raised to $2.65 billion—is both 
minimal and crucial. I do not see how anyone 
who is concerned, as we all are, about the growing 
threats to freedom around the globe—and is asking 
what more we can do as a people—can weaken or 
oppose the single most important program avail- 
able for building the frontiers of freedom. 


IV. 


All that I have said makes it clear that we are 
engaged in a worldwide struggle in which we bear 
a heavy burden to preserve and promote the ideals 
that we share with all mankind, or have alien ideals 
forced upon them. That struggle has highlighted 
the role of our Information Agency. It is essential 
that the funds previously requested for this effort 
be not only approved in full but increased by 
$2,400,000, to a total just over $121 million. 

This new request is for additional radio and 
television to Latin America and southeast Asia. 
These tools are particularly effective and essential 
in the cities and villages of those great continents 
as a means of reaching millions of uncertain 
peoples to tell them of our interest in their fight 
for freedom. In Latin America we are proposing 
to increase our Spanish and Portuguese broad- 
casts to a total of 154 hours a week, compared to 
42 hours today, none of which is in Portuguese, 
the language of about one-third of the people of 
South America. The Soviets, Red Chinese, and 
satellites already broadcast into Latin America 


? BuLietTin of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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more than 134 hours a week in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Communist China alone does more public 
information broadcasting in our own hemisphere 
than we do. Moreover, powerful propaganda 
broadcasts from Habana now are heard through- 
out Latin America, encouraging new revolutions 
in several countries. 

Similarly, in Laos, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and 
Thailand we must communicate our determination 
and support to those upon whom our hopes for 
resisting the Communist tide in that continent ulti- 
mately depend. Our interest is in the truth. 


V. Our Partnership for Self-Defense 


But while we talk of sharing and building and 
the competition of ideas, others talk of arms and 
threaten war. So we have learned to keep our de- 
fenses strong and to cooperate with others in a 
partnership of self-defense. The events of recent 
weeks have caused us to look anew at these efforts. 

The center of freedom’s defense is our network 
of world alliances, extending from NATO, recom- 
mended by a Democratic President and approved 
by a Republican Congress, to SEATO, recom- 
mended by a Republican President and approved 
by a Democratic Congress. These alliances were 
constructed in the 1940’s and 1950’s; it is our task 
and responsibility in the sixties to strengthen them. 

To meet the changing conditions of power—and 
power relationships have changed—we have en- 
dorsed an increased emphasis on NATO conven- 
tional strength. At the same time we are affirming 
our conviction that the NATO nuclear deterrent 
must also be kept strong. I have made clear our 
intention to commit to the NATO command, for 
this purpose, the five Polaris submarines originally 
suggested by President Eisenhower, with the pos- 
sibility, if needed, of more to come. 

Second, a major part of our partnership for self- 
defense is the military assistance program. The 
main burden of local defense against local attack, 
subversion, insurrection, or guerrilla warfare must 
of necessity rest with local forces. Where these 
forces have the necessary will and capacity to cope 
with such threats, our intervention is rarely neces- 
sary or helpful. Where the will is present and only 
capacity is lacking, our military assistance pro- 
gram can be of help. 

But this program, like economic assistance, 
needs a new emphasis. It cannot be extended with- 
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out regard to the social, political, and military 
reforms essential to internal respect and stability. 
The equipment and training provided must be 
tailored to legitimate local needs and to our own 
foreign and military policies, not to our supply of 
military stocks or a local leader's desire for mili- 
tary display. And military assistance can, in ad- 
dition to its military purposes, make a contribution 
to economic progress, as do our own Army 
Engineers. 

In an earlier message I requested $1.6 billion for 
military assistance,’ stating that this would main- 
tain existing force levels but that I could not fore- 
see how much more might be required. It is now 
clear that this is not enough. The present crisis 
in southeast Asia, on which the Vice President has 
made a valuable report, the rising threat of com- 
munism in Latin America, the increasing arms 
traffic in Africa, and all the new pressures on every 
nation found on the map by tracing your finger 
along the borders of the Communist bloc in Asia 
and the Middle East—all make clear the dimen- 
sion of our needs. 

I therefore request the Congress to provide a 
total of $1.885 billion for military assistance in the 
coming fiscal year—an amount less than that re- 
quested a year ago, but a minimum which must be 
assured if we are to help those nations make secure 
their independence. This must be prudently and 
wisely spent, and that will be our common en- 
deavor. Military and economic assistance has been 
a heavy burden on our citizens for a long time, 
and I recognize the strong pressures against it; 
but this battle is far from over—it is reaching a 
crucial stage, and I believe we should participate 
in it. We cannot merely state our opposition to 
totalitarian advance without paying the price of 
helping those now under the greatest pressures. 


VI. Our Own Military and Intelligence Shield 


In line with these developments I have directed 
a further reinforcement of our own capacity to 
deter or resist nonnuclear aggression. In the con- 
ventional field, with one exception, I find no pres- 
ent need for large new levies of men. What is 
needed is rather a change of position to give us 
still further increases in flexibility. 

Therefore I am directing the Secretary of De- 
fense to undertake a reorganization and modern- 


3 Ibid., p. 513. 
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ization of the Army’s divisional structure, to 
increase its nonnuclear firepower, to improve its 
tactical mobility in any environment, io insure its 
flexibility to meet any direct or indirect threat, to 
facilitate its coordination with our major allies, 
and to provide more modern mechanized divisions 
in Europe and bring our equipment up to date, 
and new airborne brigades in both the Pacific and 
Europe. 

And secondly, I am asking the Congress for an 
additional $100 million to begin the procurement 
task necessary to reequip this new Army structure 
with the most modern material. New helicopters, 
new armored personnel carriers, and new howitz- 
ers, for example, must be obtained now. 

Third, I am directing the Secretary of Defense 
to expand rapidly and substantially, in coopera- 
tion with our allies, the orientation of existing 
forces for the conduct of nonnuclear war, para- 
military operations, and sublimited or unconven- 
tional wars. 

In addition, our special forces and unconven- 
tional warfare units will be increased and re- 
oriented. Throughout the services new emphasis 
must be placed on the special skills and languages 
which are required to work with local populations. 

Fourth, the Army is developing plans to make 
possible a much more rapid deployment of a major 
portion of its highly trained reserve forces. When 
these plans are completed and the reserve is 
strengthened, 2 combat-equipped divisions, plus 
their supporting forces—a total of 89,000 men— 
could be ready in an emergency for operations with 
but 3 weeks’ notice, 2 more divisions with but 5 
weeks’ notice, and 6 additional divisions and their 
supporting forces, making a total of 10 divisions, 
could be deployable with less than 8 weeks’ notice. 
In short, these new plans will allow us to almost 
double the combat power of the Army in less than 
2 months, compared to the nearly 9 months here- 
tofore required. 

Fifth, to enhance the already formidable ability 
of the Marine Corps to respond to limited war 
emergencies, I am asking the Congress for $60 
million to increase Marine Corps strength to 
190,000 men. This will increase the initial im- 
pact and staying power of our three Marine divi- 
sions and three air wings and provide a trained 
nucleus for further expansion, if necessary for 
self-defense. 
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Finally, to cite one other area of activities that 
are both legitimate and necessary as a means of 
self-defense in an age of hidden perils, our whole 
intelligence effort must be reviewed and its co- 
ordination with other elements of policy assured. 
The Congress and the American people are en- 
titled to know that we will institute whatever new 
organization, policies, and control are necessary. 


VII. Civil Defense 

One major element of the national security pro- 
gram which this nation has never squarely faced 
up to is civil defense. This problem arises not 
from present trends but from national inaction in 
which most of us have participated. In the past 
decade we have intermittently considered a variety 
of programs, but we have never adopted a con- 
sistent policy. Public considerations have been 
largely characterized by apathy, indifference, and 
skepticism, while, at the same time, many of the 
civil defense plans have been so far-reaching and 
unrealistic that they have not gained essential sup- 
port. 

This administration has been looking hard at 
exactly what civil defense can and cannot do. It 
cannot be obtained cheaply. It cannot give an as- 
surance of blast protection that will be proof 
against surprise attack or guaranteed against ob- 
solescence or destruction. And it cannot deter a 
nuclear attack. 

We will deter an enemy from making a nuclear 
attack only if our retaliatory power is so strong 
and so invulnerable that he knows he would be 
destroyed by our response. If we have that 
strength, civil defense is not needed to deter an 
attack. If we should ever lack it, civil defense 
would not be an adequate substitute. 

But this deterrent concept assumes rational cal- 
culations by rational men. And the history of this 
planet, and particularly the history of the 20th 
century, is sufficient to remind us of the possibili- 
ties of an irrational attack, a miscalculation, an 
accidental war, or a war of escalation in which the 
stakes by each side gradually increase to the point 
of maximum danger which cannot be either fore- 
seen or deterred. It is on this basis that civil de- 
fense can be readily justifiable—as insurance for 
the civilian population in case of an enemy mis- 
calculation. It is insurance we trust will never 
be needed—but insurance which we could never 
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forgive ourselves for forgoing in the event of 
catastrophe. 

Once the validity of this concept is recognized, 
there is no point in delaying the initiation of a 
nationwide long-range program of identifying 
present fallout shelter capacity and providing 
shelter in new and existing structures. Such a 
program would protect millions of people against 
the hazards of radioactive fallout in the event of 
a large-scale nuclear attack. Effective perform- 
ance of the entire program not only requires new 
legislative authority and more funds but also 
sound organizational arrangements. 

Therefore, under the authority vested in me by 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, I am assign- 
ing responsibility for this program to the top ci- 
vilian authority already responsible for continen- 
tal defense, the Secretary of Defense. It is 
important that this function remain civilian, in 
nature and leadership; and this feature will not 
be changed. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
will be reconstituted as a small staff agency to as- 
sist in the coordination of these functions. To 
more accurately describe its role, its title should be 
changed to the Office of Emergency Planning. 

As soon as those newly charged with these re- 
sponsibilities have prepared new authorization and 
appropriation requests, such requests will be 
transmitted to the Congress for a much strength- 
ened Federal-State civil defense program. Such 
a program will provide Federal funds for identi- 
fying fallout shelter capacity in existing struc- 
tures, and it will include, where appropriate, in- 
corporation of shelter in Federal buildings, new 
requirements for shelter in buildings constructed 
with Federal assistance, and matching grants and 
other incentives for constructing shelter in State 
and local and private buildings. 

Federal appropriations for civil defense in fiscal] 
1962 under this program will in all likelihood be 
more than triple the pending budget requests ; and 
they will increase sharply in subsequent years. 
Financial participation will also be required from 
State and local governments and from private citi- 
zens. But no insurance is cost-free; and every 
American citizen and his community must decide 
for themselves whether this form of survival in- 
surance justifies the expenditure of effort, time, 
and money. For myself, I am convinced that it 
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VIII. Disarmament 


I cannot end this discussion of defense and arm- 
aments without emphasizing our strongest hope: 
the creation of an orderly world where disarma- 
ment will be possible. Our arms do not prepare 
for war; they are efforts to discourage and resist 
the adventures of others that could end in war. 

That is why it is consistent with these efforts 
that we continue to press for properly safeguarded 
disarmament measures. At Geneva, in cooperation 
with the United Kingdom, we have put forward 
concrete proposals to make clear our wish to meet 
the Soviets halfway in an effective nuclear test ban 
treaty ‘—the first significant but essential step on 
the road toward disarmament. Up to now their 
response has not been what we hoped, but Mr. 
{Arthur H.] Dean returned last night to Geneva 
and we intend to go the last mile in patience to 
secure this gain if we can. 

Meanwhile we are determined to keep disarma- 
ment high on our agenda—to make an intensified 
effort to develop acceptable political and technical 
alternatives to the present arms race. To this end 
I shall send to the Congress a measure to establish 
a strengthened and enlarged disarmament agency. 


IX. Space 


Finally, if we are to win the battle that is now 
going on around the world between freedom and 
tyranny, the dramatic achievements in space which 
occurred in recent weeks should have made clear 
to us all, as did the sputnik in 1957, the impact of 
this adventure on the minds of men everywhere, 
who are attempting to make a determination of 
which road they should take. Since early in my 
term, our efforts in space have been under review. 
With the advice of the Vice President, who is chair- 
man of the National Space Council, we have ex- 
amined where we are strong and where we are not, 
where we may succeed and where we may not. 
Now it is time to take longer strides, time for a 
great new American enterprise, time for this na- 
tion to take a clearly leading role in space achieve- 
ment, which in many ways may hold the key to our 
future on earth. 

I believe we possess all the resources and talents 
necessary. But the facts of the matter are that we 


‘For text of a draft treaty introduced by the U.S. and 
U.K. delegations at Geneva on Apr. 18, see ibid., of June 5, 
1961, p. 870. 
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have never made the national decisions or mar- 
shaled the national resources required for such 
leadership. We have never specified long-range 
goals on an urgent time schedule, or managed our 
resources and our time so as to insure their 
fulfillment. 

Recognizing the head start obtained by the 
Soviets with their large rocket engines, which 
gives them many months of leadtime, and recog- 
nizing the likelihood that they will exploit this 
lead for some time to come in still more impressive 
successes, we nevertheless are required to make 
new efforts on our own. For while we cannot 
guarantee that we shall one day be first, we can 
guarantee that any failure to make this effort will 
make us last. We take an additional risk by mak- 
ing it in full view of the world, but as shown by 
the feat of astronaut Shepard, this very risk en- 
hances our stature when we are successful. But 
this is not merely a race. Space is open to us now; 
and our eagerness to share its meaning is not 
governed by the efforts of others. We go into 
space because, whatever mankind must undertake, 
free men must fully share. 

I therefore ask the Congress, above and beyond 
the increases I have earlier requested for space 
activities, to provide the funds which are needed to 
meet the following national goals: 

First, I believe that this nation should commit 
itself to achieving the goal, before this decade is 
out, of landing a man on the moon and returning 
him safely to the earth. No single space project 
in this period will be more impressive to mankind, 
or more important for the long-range exploration 
of space; and none will be so difficult or expensive 
to accomplish. We propose to accelerate develop- 
ment of the appropriate lunar space craft. We 
propose to develop alternate liquid and solid fuel 
boosters, much larger than any now being de- 
veloped, until certain which is superior. We 
propose additional funds for other engine develop- 
ment and for unmanned explorations—explora- 
tions which are particularly important for one 
purpose which this nation will never overlook: 
the survival of the man who first makes this daring 
flight. But in a very real sense, it will not be one 
man going to the moon; if we make this judgment 
affirmatively, it will be an entire nation. For all 
of us must work to put him there. 

Secondly, an additional $23 million, together 
with $7 million already available, to accelerate de- 
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velopment of the Rover nuclear rocket. This gives 
promise of some day providing a means for even 
more exciting and ambitious exploration of space, 
perhaps beyond the moon, perhaps to the very 
end of the solar system itself. 

Third, an additional $50 million will make the 
most of our present leadership by accelerating the 
use of space satellites for worldwide communica- 
tions. 

Fourth, an additional $75 million—of which $53 
million is for the Weather Bureau—will help give 
us at the earliest possible time a satellite system 
for worldwide weather observation. 

Let it be clear—and this is a judgment which 
the Members of Congress must finally make—let 
it be clear that I am asking the Congress and the 
country to accept a firm commitment to a new 
course of action—a course which will last for many 
years and carry very heavy costs of $531 million in 
fiscal 1962—an estimated $7-$9 billion additional 
over the next 5 years. If we are to go only half- 


way, or reduce our sights in the face of difficulty, 
in my judgment it would be better not to go at all. 

Now this is a choice which this country must 
make, and I am confident that under the leader- 
ship of the space committees of the Congress, and 
the appropriating committees, you will consider 


the matter carefully. 

It is a most important decision that we make as 
a nation. But all of you have lived through the 
last 4 years and have seen the significance of space 
and the adventures in space, and no one can predict 
with certainty what the ultimate meaning will be 
of mastery of space. 

I believe we should go to the moon. But I think 
every citizen of this country as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Congress should consider the matter 
carefully in making their judgment, to which we 
have given attention over many weeks and months, 
because it is a heavy burden and there is no sense 
in agreeing or desiring that the United States take 
an affirmative position in outer space unless we are 
prepared to do the work and bear the burdens to 
make it successful. If we are not, we should de- 
cide today and this year. 

This decision demands a major national commit- 
ment of scientific and technical manpower, ma- 
terial, and facilities, and the possibility of their 
diversion from other important activities where 
they are already thinly spread. It means a degree 
of dedication, organization, and discipline which 
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have not always characterized our research and 
development efforts. It means we cannot afford 
undue work stoppages, inflated costs of material or 
talent, wasteful interagency rivalries, or a high 
turnover of key personnel. 

New objectives and new money cannot solve 
these problems. They could, in fact, aggravate 
them further—unless every scientist, every engi- 
neer, every serviceman, every technician, con- 
tractor, and civil servant gives his personal pledge 
that this nation will move forward, with the full 
speed of freedom, in the exciting adventure of 
space. 


X. Conclusion 


In conclusion let me emphasize one point: It is 
not a pleasure for any President of the United 
States, as I am sure it was not a pleasure for my 
predecessor, to come before the Congress and ask 
for new appropriations which place burdens on 
our people. I came to this conclusion with some 
reluctance. But in my judgment this is a most 
serious time in the life of our country and in the 
life of freedom around the globe, and it is the 
obligation, I believe, of the President of the 
United States to at least make his recommenda- 
tions to the Members of the Congress, so that they 
can reach their own conclusions with that judg- 
ment before them. You must decide yourselves, 
as I have decided, and I am confident that whether 
you finally decide in the way that I have decided or 
not, your judgment—as my judgment—is reached 
on what is in the best interests of our country. 

In conclusion let me emphasize one point: that 
we are determined, as a nation, in 1961 that free- 
dom shall survive and succeed—and whatever the 
peril and setbacks, we have some very large 
advantages. 

The first is the simple fact that we are on the side 
of liberty, and since the beginning of history, and 
particularly since the end of the Second World 
War, liberty has been winning out all over the 
globe. 

A second great asset is that we are not alone. 
We have friends and allies all over the world who 
share our devotion to freedom. May I cite as a 
symbol of traditional and effective friendship the 
great ally I am about to visit—France. I look for- 
ward to my visit to France and to my discussion 
with a great captain of the Western World, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, as a meeting of particular signifi- 
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cance, permitting the kind of close and ranging 
consultation that will strengthen both our coun- 
tries and serve the common purposes of world- 
wide peace and liberty. Such serious conversations 
do not require a pale unanimity; they are rather 
the instruments of trust and understanding over 
a long road. 

A third asset is our desire for peace. It is 
sincere, and I believe the world knows it. We are 
proving it in our patience at the test-ban table, 
and we are proving it in the U.N., where our efforts 
have been directed to maintaining that organiza- 
tion’s usefulness as a protector of the independence 
of small nations. In these and other instances, 
the response of our opponents has not been 
encouraging. 

Yet it is important that they should know that 
our patience at the bargaining table is nearly in- 
exhaustible, though our credulity is limited—that 
our hopes for peace are unfailing, while our de- 
termination to protect our security is resolute. 
For these reasons I have long thought it wise to 
meet with the Soviet Premier for a personal ex- 
change of views. A meeting in Vienna turned out 
to be convenient for us both; and the Austrian 
Government has kindly made us welcome. No 
formal agenda is planned, and no negotiation will 
be undertaken; but we will make clear America’s 
enduring concern is for both peace and freedom, 
that we are anxious to live in harmony with the 
Russian people, that we seek no conquests, no satel- 
lites, no riches, that we seek only the day when 
“nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Finally, our greatest asset in this struggle is the 
American people—their willingness to pay the 
price for these programs; to understand and ac- 
cept a long struggle; to share their resources with 
other less fortunate peoples; to meet the tax levels 
and close the tax loopholes I have requested; to 
exercise self-restraint instead of pushing up wages 
or prices, or overproducing certain crops, or 
spreading military secrets, or urging unessential 
expenditures or improper monopolies or harmful 
work stoppages; to serve in the Peace Corps or 
the Armed Services or the Federal Civil Service or 
the Congress; to strive for excellence in their 
schools, in their cities, and in their physical fitness 





and that of their children; to take part in civil 
defense; to pay higher postal rates and higher 
payroll taxes and higher teachers’ salaries, in 
order to strengthen our society; to show friend- 
ship to students and visitors from other lands who 
visit us and go back in many cases to be the future 
leaders, with an image of America—and I want 
that image, and I know you do, to be affirmative 
and positive—and, finally, to practice democracy 
at home, in all States, with all races, to respect 
each other and to protect the constitutional rights 
of all citizens. 

I have not asked for a single program which did 
not cause one or all Americans some inconvenience, 
or some hardship, or some sacrifice. But they 
have responded—and you in the Congress have re- 
sponded to your duty—and I feel confident in 
asking today for a similar response to these new 
and larger demands. It is heartening to know, as 
I journey abroad, that our country is united in its 
commitment to freedom and is ready to do its 
duty. 


Letters of Credence 


El Salvador 

The newly appointed Ambassador of El] Salva- 
dor, Francisco Roberto Lima, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Kennedy on May 25. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
345 dated May 25. 


Ethiopia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Ethiopia, 
Berhanu Dinke, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Kennedy on May 23. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 


Department of State press release 342 dated 
May 23. 


New Zealand 


The newly appointed Ambassador of New Zea- 
land, George Robert Laking, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Kennedy on May 24. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
340 dated May 24. 
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Africa’s Challenge to America’s Position of Free-World Leadership 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs + 


It is a great pleasure and honor to be invited to 
address the Southwestern Conference on Inter- 
national Relations. Your meeting is one more 
essential contribution to America’s understanding 
of the world’s developing nations, and I applaud 
the initiative of the University of Oklahoma and 
its graduate program in international studies. As 
President Kennedy himself said in a speech in 
1957: 

. . . Just as foreign policy now more than ever influences 
the average American, so he—now more than ever—influ- 
ences that policy. His opinions, his votes, and his efforts 
define the limits of our policy, provide its guideposts and 
authorize its implementation. His attitude toward taxa- 
tion and selective service, foreign aid and alliances, the 
United Nations, imports, immigration, minority groups— 
all of these have an impact upon foreign policy far beyond 
his knowledge. Without his indispensable support and 
loyalty, no American foreign policy can succeed. Our 
choice, then, is not whether public opinion should influence 
our foreign policy, but whether its influence is to be good 
or bad. 

We can all agree that an informed public opin- 
ion is vital to effective governmental action in our 
democratic society. But I believe I can say that 
there is a special need for Americans to inform 
themselves about Africa. For Africa has stepped 
from the shadows with a suddenness as stunning 
as the first news of sputnik—and with a signifi- 
cance as lasting. I am, therefore, particularly 
grateful for the opportunity to discuss with you 
today the nature of Africa’s challenge to America 
and the response we are called upon to make. 

The daily headlines have turned our eyes toward 
Africa with growing frequency, and we are begin- 


1 Address made before the Southwestern Conference on 
International Relations at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., on May 19 (press release 333). 
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ning to fill in the blanks in our picture of this vast 
continent. Here we have a landmass more than 
three times the area of our 50 States, with glaring 
contrasts of desert and rain forest and snowcapped 
mountains defying an equatorial sun. We have 
long known of Africa’s fabled riches in gold and 
diamonds; we are now learning, more fully each 
day, that the continent abounds in the more mun- 
dane but vital resources of oil, bauxite, iron ore, 
manganese, copper, and uranium. We know 
Africa’s natural bounty in cocoa, palm oil, peanuts, 
and bananas; we are getting to know that an im- 
mense water-power potential awaits development. 

But for all its size and great potential this dra- 
matic continent, with about 20 percent of the 
world’s land surface, barely sustains 6 percent— 
about 220 millions—of the world’s population, 
producing goods and services valued at only 3 per- 
cent of those produced by the United States. This 
population is presently divided into more than 40 
political entities. Established by colonial fiat, 
many of these borders ignore ethnic groupings, 
which are indeed varied; there are 800 or more 
tribal and linguistic fragments in Africa, and they 
remain the basic social units in large areas. Most 
of Africa’s peoples live by primitive soil-mining 
agriculture and grazing. Ninety percent are il- 
literate. Most suffer from debilitating diseases, 
which are frequently the result of under- 
nourishment. 


Common Aspirations of Africa’s People 


Yet the peoples of Africa today are imbued with 
common aspirations. From Western education, 
from Christian teachings, from European living 
standards, and, perhaps most of all, from evidence 
of the productive wonders of technology, they 
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have drawn hope for a better life. These hopes 
have given impetus to the anticolonial drive of 
nationalist leaders. They have helped to inspire 
the struggle for “one man, one vote” where white 
men monopolize political power. And these same 
hopes have turned African eyes toward the great 
industrial nations in expectation of material and 


technical help. 

It was my good fortune to talk with many of 
the new leaders of Africa in my recent trip to 16 
of the middle African countries. They are, by 
and large, capable and dedicated men, and they 
are caught up in a great movement to freedom 
that has swept across the continent and that is still 
on the march. Five years ago today there were 
8 independent nations in Africa. ‘Today there are 
28, and the 26 who have so far been seated in the 
U.N. constitute over a quarter of the membership 
of that world organization. 

The leaders I met define Africa’s new freedom 
in three principal ways. It means for them and 
for their peoples the right, first of all, to shape 
their own political destinies, their future as in- 
dependent nations. Secondly, it means the right 
to full racial equality. And, finally, it means 
freedom from debilitating and degrading pov- 
erty—it means the prospect of a better standard of 
living. 

For Americans, also, freedom has always meant 
these things. And it is in these common meanings 
that we see Africa’s challenge to America’s posi- 
tion of free-world leadership. 

In simplest terms the challenge is whether we 
will live up to our own ideals—the ideals of free- 
dom and human dignity which inspired our 
Founding Fathers and which now inspire the 
revolutionary founders of the new nations of 
Africa. These leaders say to us in effect, “If 
you would have us choose and uphold freedom, 
show us you know its meaning. Stand up and be 
counted when the United Nations votes on self- 
determination for Algeria and Angola. Stand up 
and be counted when apartheid is condemned, and 
lend us a helping hand that we too may have a 
full belly and hold our heads up knowing that our 
children, with work, can have a better life.” 

This challenge is put to us urgently, and we must 
respond. No other course is right; no other course 
ishuman. And any other course is dangerous. 

Our response was clearly pledged by President 
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Kennedy in these words from his inaugural ad- 
dress : * 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the 
globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the Communists 
may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but be- 
cause it is right. 

In fulfillment of this pledge we intend, first of 
all, to stand up and be counted when issues of 
political self-determination and racial equality 
are debated at the United Nations. Already, in 
the General Assembly session this spring we have 
made this intention clear in our votes on Angola, 
on South-West Africa,* and on apartheid in the 
Union of South Africa.° 

President Kennedy proposes also to use the full 
powers of the Federal Government to expand the 
area of respect for human rights here at home. 
To the colored two-thirds of the world’s peoples 
our unresolved racial problem is an emotion- 
charged issue. We must accept it as a disgrace to 
the United States when diplomats and other visi- 
tors from Africa—among them students and lead- 
ers here at our invitation—suffer from incidents 
of racial discrimination. We can hope these 
visitors will understand that the prejudices of a 
few are not the true measure of the spiritual fiber 
of America; we can hope they will recognize that 
the problem is deep-rooted in some areas, that our 
national policy is dead-set against these injustices, 
and that we have made considerable progress. 
But we cannot really expect such understanding 
unless it is clear that we mean to press forward to 
rid our house of this blight, entirely apart from 
considerations of receiving visitors. 


Meeting the Challenge of Rising Expectations 


Beyond these vital issues of anticolonialism and 
racial equality, there is the challenge presented by 
African hopes for a rising standard of living. 
And here we confront a series of complex problems 
deserving the very careful attention of all who 
would see American leadership gain in strength 
in a perilous world. 

The challenge of rising expectations for a better 
life in Africa can only be met by dynamic pro- 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
* Tbid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 497. 

* Ibid., Apr. 17, 1961, p. 569. 

* Ibid., Apr. 24, 1961, p. 600. 
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grams of economic and social development carried 
out over a period of years. In this, of course, 
African governments will play the principal role; 
theirs is the problem to define, the path to choose. 
But today they have all too little to work with. 
As I have said, the literacy rate in Africa averages 
about 10 percent—literacy, that is, in written and 
widely used languages. And the average per 
capita income, according to latest figures, is $132 
per year for all Africa, and only $89 for tropical 
Africa. 

Obviously there are tremendous needs in Africa 
for trained technical and managerial skills and 
for investment capital. A great part of these 
needs must come from outside, and for some years, 
until these new nations reach a point of self- 
sustaining economic growth. 

As help is so clearly needed, so it will be vigor- 
ously sought by the Africans. And all sources of 
help will be explored. Presently Britain and 
France are extending economic assistance to 
African countries at a level of some $750 million a 
year. This isa testimonial to the positive relation- 
ships which, despite the tensions of the colonial 
experience, have been developed and maintained 
by enlightened officials, both African and Euro- 
pean. We very strongly hope this assistance will 
continue, and we believe it will. 

In contrast our own Government aid to Africa 
in the present fiscal year is about a third of this 
total—$250 million. We are relative newcomers. 
And we are not alone. The Germans and other 
West European countries are beginning to extend 
some aid to Africa. And of course there are the 
Russians and the Chinese Communists, plus the 
satellites such as Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, and Poland. 

Those of you who are economists will know that 
the sums I have mentioned are small compared to 
the very evident needs if African countries are to 
reach the level of self-sustaining growth. More 
must be done, and the United States must share 
in this new effort. Actually the assistance given 
Africa by the United States this year is less, for 
the whole continent, than we provided Austria in 
the first year of the Marshall plan. It is clear not 
only that we must but that we can do more in 
Africa. 

A first need, and the broadest one, is for aid to 
education and for getting trained people into key 
jobs. Here we see the very problems which gave 
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rise to the Peace Corps. Everywhere I went in 
Africa I found great interest in this idea, this 
mechanism for sending skilled Americans to work 
right alongside the Africans. The first Peace 
Corps agreements to be signed will provide 
Tanganyika, by late summer or early fall, with a 
group of young American surveyors who will lay 
out roads into long-isolated areas and teach this 
skill to Tanganyikans. 

Peace Corps assistance supplements aid already 
being provided to the development of Africa’s 
human resources. Assistance over the longer term 
involves training of Africans in the United States 
as well as contributing to their training at home 
through support of African educational institu- 
tions. There are now more than 2,000 Africans 
studying in the United States, some under govern- 
mental but most under private auspices. 

Both through the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Department of State, aid 
reaches African educational institutions in 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Nigeria, the Somali Republic, 
Sudan, Kenya, Morocco, Tunisia, and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Your own Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is working with Sierra Leone 
in the field of economic statistics under contract 
with ICA. 


Need for Long-Range National Planning 


Now let us consider the need for investment 
capital in Africa. Capital is required for the de- 
velopment of human resources. Education re- 
quires facilities and materials. Teaching materials 
suited to African needs have been developed for 
little beyond primary school levels. There may 
well be a major use for educational radio and tele- 
vision networks. 

Expanded health facilities are required to pre- 
vent as well as cure the diseases which reduce the 
efficiency of large numbers of Africa’s peoples. 
Basic transportation and communication facilities 
must be extended to link still isolated areas. They 
are necessary to facilitate the movements of edu- 
cators, doctors, and agricultural-extension advis- 
ers, as well as to transport produce to market. 
Ports, both sea and air, must be developed to ac- 
commodate increasing trade. 

Here we see a very broad range of needs—too 
broad to start on all at once, too deep to fill in any 
one year. African governments are persuaded by 
the force of this dilemma that medium- and long- 
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range national planning are necessary to real 
economic advance. This does not mean the gov- 
ernments will do everything, for private industry 
and commerce have a very large role to play. But 
governments must intervene to create an infra- 
structure in such fields as transport and power and 
agricultural practice and resource development. 
They must set priorities and guard scarce resources 
in foreign currency. 

Necessary planning goes further. It goes be- 
yond consideration of one nation’s potential. It 
embraces the interaction of neighboring nations’ 
economic plans and their impact in turn on world 
trade. Exploitation of the waters of the Nile or 
the Niger or the Zambezi requires careful long- 
range, coordinated planning by several nations. 
Whether or not to build a steel manufacturing 
plant in Liberia or Mauritania close to the ore de- 
posits must be decided in the light of such things 
as the size of the capital commitment, the cost of 
imported steel products, and the availability of 
markets, and so on. 

In light of these facts what policies should gov- 
ern American help to Africa? Let me state a 
few key points. 

We must seek the support of other developed 
nations of the free world who are able to take part 
in the great effort that is called for. 

We must encourage by practical measures, in- 
cluding political guarantees, the fullest response 
of private investors to the opportunities to be 
found in opening up the African potential—being 
sure they understand that African benefit is a 
necessary condition and goal, apart from return on 
investment. 

We must encourage regional economic and de- 
velopment planning. Indeed, this was one of my 
first missions after taking office. I made it a point 
to attend the meeting at Addis Ababa last Febru- 
ary of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa, where such regional problems were 
dealt with.® 

Finally, we must suit our government aid pro- 
grams to this framework of planned development 
which we find in Africa—as elsewhere in the less 
developed world. 


¢For an address made by Secretary Williams at Addis 
Ababa on Feb. 17, see ibid., Mar. 13, 1961, p. 373. 


It is to fit that framework that President Ken- 
nedy has shaped his new economic aid proposals 
to Congress.’ The heart of the proposed proce- 
dure is to be able to make forward-looking commit- 
ments to developing countries. Instead of an 
annual scramble to fill only the needs of the mo- 
ment—and the wastefulness and errors of that 
process—we want to be in a position to encourage 
rational medium-range and long-range planning. 
We want to make sure our dollars serve coherent 
and positive goals, and we can do so better in a 
number of cases with 2-year, 3-year, even 5-year 
commitments. 

I think the problem here—what the Africans 
seek and what we are trying to do in response—is 
summed up in the following passage from the 
communique issued by President Kennedy and 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia after their meet- 
ings early this month in Washington: § 

In the social and economic fields, President Bourguiba 
stressed the importance which Tunisia attaches to the 
full realization of its human and material potential 
through a well-conceived national program. President 
Kennedy expressed his full sympathy with these objec- 
tives and made clear the desire of the United States to 
enter into partnership relationships with the developing 
countries, based on social justice, self-help and long-range 
planning. The two Presidents agreed that cooperative 
efforts of their two countries toward these ends should be 
continued and expanded. They directed their advisers to 
explore without delay and in greater detail the means 
whereby these efforts could be rendered more effective in 
support of accelerated economic and social growth on a 
long-range basis. 


I have outlined for you the challenges of Africa 
as I see them. I have touched on the problems and 
sketched for you the goals of American policy and 
American effort. This is all, I fear, much easier 
in the telling than in the doing that is called for. 
But if we want freedom to prevail—in Africa, in 
the rest of the world, in America itself—we cannot 
turn away from this call we hear from Africa. 

It is my hope that here deep in the American 
heartland you, too, will listen to that call and lend 


us your support in responding to it. 


7 For text of the President’s message to Congress, see 
ibid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
5 For text, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 848. 
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Changing Trade Winds Across Africa 


by H. J. Cummings 


Director, Africa-Near East Division, Department of Commerce * 


I am delighted to have this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Institute’s discussions of some of 
the economic problems of Africa. In order to 
keep within the allotted time limit, I shall focus 
my remarks on three specific aspects of economic 
change now underway in Africa. 

First, I would like to examine the basic shift 
of the economic power of Africa from a compara- 
tively small number of European foundations to 
a large number of African bases. Secondly, I 
will comment on the immediate and longrun effects 
of this transfer of economic power on African- 
U.S. relationships. And, finally, I will attempt 
to analyze these changes in terms of increased 
U.S. economic cooperation with Africa. 


Shift of Economic Power 


The transfer of control of the economic power 
of Africa from established European economic 
institutions to emergent African economic institu- 
tions is a phenomenon that deserves the attention 
of all serious economic observers of contemporary 
Africa. I think that the nature of this transfer of 
economic power can be understood best by compar- 
ing some of the passing forces of yesterday with 
the emerging forces of tomorrow. For our pur- 
poses here I shall mention only four of them: 


Emerging forces 


Independent status with 
policy made locally. 


Passing forces vs. 

1. Colonial status with eco- 

nomic policy made in 
metropole. 

2. Dominance of a few large 

expatriate trading firms. 


Indigenous African entry 
into commerce and in- 
dustry. 


1 Address made before the World Affairs Institute on 
Africa at East Carolina College, Greenville, N.C., on 


May 2. 
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The mixed business or- 
ganization—local pri- 
vate capital, local pub- 
lic capital, and private 
foreign capital. 

Processing of raw mate- 
rials and development 
of industrial production 
for domestic consump- 
tion. 


3. Foreign-based business or- 
ganization with little or 
no African participation. 


4. Imports of manufactured 
goods and exports of 
raw materials. 


What we are dealing with here is not merely a 
transfer in the control of economic power from one 
geographic area of the world to another but also 
the development of new institutions through which 
this transferred power is to be exercised. Already 
the experimentation in institutional development 
has produced a wide variety of organizational 
structures. 

In some cases the basic organizational structure 
has been altered little during an orderly and grad- 
ual period of transfer. Nigeria is perhaps the best 
case in point. The foundations for the private 
sector of the economy—including the establish- 
ment and expansion of the regional development 
corporations—were laid years before that country 
achieved its political independence. Since inde- 
pendence the private sector has demonstrated 
strength enough to attract participation by many 
reputable foreign firms including two large Amer- 
ican banks as well as a number of American 
industrial and business services organizations. 

In some other cases in Africa the structure of 
most economic institutions has been drastically 
altered. This has been particularly true in in- 
stances where the period of transfer was extremely 
short, as in Guinea. 

It is too early to assess with reasonable accuracy 
the long-term economic effects of this series of 
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power transfers on Africa as a whole or on specific 
African countries. It is not, however, too early 
to recognize some of the serious problems that 
have resulted from this shift and to see what is 
being done to solve them. 


Shortage of Managerial Personnel 


Foremost among these problems is the shortage 
of managerial personnel and the lack of provision 
for assuring an adequate supply of managerial and 
technical personnel in the future. Perhaps a prior 
problem is that in some cases there was a failure 
on the part of some Africans to recognize the 
fact that the function of management was not 
eliminated as a result of the transfer of control 
from European hands to African hands. This 
function not only continues to exist after the trans- 
fer of control has taken place, but its importance 
is magnified by the acute shortage of qualified 
African managers and by increasing management 
responsibilities resulting from economic growth. 

American resources for assisting Africans in 
coping with management problems are substantial, 
and every effort should be made to acquaint in- 
terested African businessmen and government 
officials with these services and with their avail- 
ability to Africans. A number of American banks 
and business firms are already engaged in train- 
ing Africans in this field. It should be noted in 
passing that a number of Africans who are now 
occupying responsible managerial positions in 
commerce and industry in countries like Nigeria 
received valuable training and experience in this 
field from large British trading companies and 
banks which have been operating in Africa for 
decades. I mention this for two reasons. First, 
I think there has been a tendency among Africans 
and non-Africans alike to overlook the assistance 
that has already been derived from these sources 
and, secondly, a tendency among the same persons 
to underestimate the valuable assistance that can 
and should be obtained in the future from these 
sources. 


Financing From External Sources 


Another serious problem confronting the new 
economic institutions in most of the new countries 
of Africa is that of obtaining adequate financing 
from external sources for desired development 
projects. Traditional sources in the former metro- 
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poles and through expatriate trading firms and 
foreign-based banks may, in some instances, no 
longer be available. In addition, newly emergent 
countries may find it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete with economically more advanced nations 
in obtaining funds in the world’s major private 
capital markets. 

I am intentionally omitting comments on pros- 
pects of these countries for obtaining assistance 
from international or national public lending 
agencies, but for purposes of this discussion I 
think we must recognize that the resources of 
public lending organizations are likely to be quite 
limited in terms of worldwide demand for these 
resources. This is an important reason why Afri- 
can countries will have to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the strengthening of the private sectors 
of their respective national economies. 

It is not difficult to point out as I have just 
done in some detail many weaknesses in the eco- 
nomic institutions of many of the new African 
states. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to de- 
velop programs for constructively cooperating 
with Africans in the strengthening of these in- 
stitutions so that they facilitate attainment of 
the economic and social ends desired by the com- 
munity of Africans they are designed to serve. 
In most of the new countries of Africa these ends 
are not clearly defined, and in only very few 
countries have they been considered in relation 
to the capacity of the country’s resources to per- 
mit attainment of the desired goals. 


African-U.S. Economic Cooperation 


In the light of these obvious difficulties, how 
can private U.S. business groups, foundations, 
academicians, and appropriate U.S. Government 
agencies demonstrate their good will toward spe- 
cific African countries by making effective con- 
tributions to the development efforts of these 
countries ? 

I submit that the answer to this question rests 
largely on three elements: 

First, on a basic understanding of the specific 
needs by the Africans requesting assistance and 
by the Americans agreeing to supply it. This 
means, for example, that Africans who want a 
development bank, or an oil refinery, or a steel 
mill should be able to justify their reecommenda- 
tions in terms of international economic realities 
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and not merely because of “domestic political 
expediency.” 

Secondly, the answer rests on the extent to 
which Americans and Africans recognize that 
neither Africa nor America nor the combination 
of the two represents the controlling power 
in a world that is influenced as much by non- 
economic factors—psychological, social, political, 
anthropological—as by economic factors. 

And finally and perhaps most importantly, the 
answer will rest on the ability of Africans and 
Americans to maintain a genuine and deep-seated 
spirit of mutual respect for each other. 

Now, with these three factors in mind we can 
have a look at some of the specific areas for A fri- 
can-U.S. economic cooperation which have opened 
up at least in part by the power shift which we 
have described and, in part, by a dramatic speedup 
in the rate of economic development. in many coun- 
tries of Africa. Perhaps the first thing we think 
of when we mention the phrase “economic develop- 
ment” is construction—construction of factories, 
roads, railroads, houses, dams, and, of course, pub- 
lic buildings, for Parkinson’s Law on bureaucratic 
growth appears to be equally applicable in Lagos 
and London, Washington and Ouagadougou. A 
number of American construction firms are now 


participating in this continent-wide construction 
boom, and many others are sharpening their pen- 
cils for forthcoming competitive bid contests. 


Services Available From Department of Commerce 

I would like to point out that notice of these 
bid invitations is published in the Department 
of Commerce’s Foreign Commerce Weekly, which 
is sold on a subscription basis to thousands of 
interested American businessmen. Copies of the 
April 17 issue of this magazine, which contains 
a special 16-page supplement on Africa, are avail- 
able to interested persons from the Department of 
Commerce. To complete this brief and, I hope, 
valuable commercial, I would like to call your 
attention to the pamphlet describing the wide 
range of services available to the U.S. business- 
man at the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington or at any of its field offices in the major 
cities of this country. 

And now, back to our discussion of the specific 
areas in which African-American economic co- 
operation appears most promising. 

American banks have recently established 
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branches in some of the new African countries 
and are offering Africans valuable training pro- 
grams in all phases of commercial banking. They 
are already participating in a variety of ways in 
the economic development of the particular A fri- 
can countries in which they are operating. 

American industrial firms are joining with 
Africans in establishing new industries in Africa. 
The desire for African shareholders in African 
industry is not a dream of tomorrow but a reality 
of today. Admittedly, shareholding in African 
industry among Africans is in its infancy in 1961, 
but by 1971 it may well become a significant moti- 
vating force in the African drive for economic 
improvement. Many African leaders are aware 
of the advantages of developing local securities 
markets as rapidly as possible. 

African leaders have requested American as- 
sistance in virtually every phase of education, 
and the response to these requests by private Amer- 
ican educational institutions as well as by various 
agencies of the U.S. Government has been sub- 
stantial. Some of you may wonder why I include 
education in my list of areas in which African- 
American economic cooperation is expanding 
rapidly. First let me say, as a person who has 
two children in college, that I am more than 
casually aware of the relation of economics to 
education. Secondly, I am sure that every re- 
sponsible African leader recognizes that his hoped- 
for rate of development of industry, agriculture, 
and trade cannot be maintained unless his local 
educational institutions provide generally and 
technically trained recruits in sufficient numbers 
to satisfy the demands of a growing economy. 

I have reviewed for you some of the basic 
economic changes that are now taking place in 
Africa. I have attempted to point out how some 
of these changes have opened up new opportuni- 
ties for Americans to cooperate with Africans in 
African programs for economic and social better- 
ment. Some of you may say—what is the aim of 
this American effort in Africa? What is 
America’s foremost desire for Africa? It seems 
to me that the answer to this was given very suc- 
cinctly by President Kennedy when he said: ? 

“We want an Africa which is made up of a com- 
munity of stable and independent govern- 


7In an address made by Senator John F. Kennedy 
before the National Council of Women, Inc., at New York, 
N.Y., on Oct. 12, 1960. 
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ments . . . where men are given the opportunity 
to choose their own national course free from the 
dictates or coercion of any other country.” 


Prime Minister of Nigeria 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated May 20, for release May 21 


The President announced on May 21 that Alhaji 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minister of 
the Federation of Nigeria, has accepted the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to visit the United States. The 
official visit, which will begin with the Prime Min- 
ister’s arrival at Washington on July 25, will in- 
clude a tour of the United States, ending on 
August 3. 


United States Moves To Strengthen 
Alliance for Progress 


White House press release dated May 15 

Following are memoranda sent by George W. 
Ball, Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, at the direction of the President. 


Memorandum for ICA 
May 9, 1961 
Memorandum for: 
The Honorable Henry R. Laxsovtsse 
Director, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration 
Subject : Strengthening the Alliance for Progress 


The National Security Council recently decided 
that the Alliance for Progress program ? should be 
expedited and strengthened. The Department of 
State has been assigned responsibility for seeing 
that this decision receives appropriate action. 

It is proposed to move rapidly on implementing 
selected social development projects under the 
Inter-American Program for Social Progress 
(Bogota Program) as one means of strengthening 
the Alliance for Progress. Final Congressional 
action on the appropriation for this program is 
expected shortly. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 


The International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), pursuant to the foregoing, is directed to 
negotiate forthwith a number of projects in the 
fields of education, training and public health 
which have been assigned to it under the Bogota 
Program. In carrying out this directive, the ICA 
should select cases where the recipient Govern- 
ments are making the greatest efforts at self-help 
and institutional reforms. Projects selected 
should include a number of countries and a num- 
ber of types of educational projects. 

The ICA should set $25 million as a minimum 
target for the obligation of funds by June 30, 1961, 
with an optimum target of $35 to $50 million. 

The ICA is also requested to advise me by June 
1 of the specific steps it is taking to carry out the 
foregoing. 


Gerorce W. Batu 


Memorandum for Export-Import Bank 


May 9, 1961 
Memorandum for: 
The Honorable Harotp Linper 
President, Export-Import Bank 


Subject: Strengthening the Alliance for Progress 


The National Security Council recently decided 
that the Alliance for Progress program should 
be expedited and strengthened. The Department 
of State has been assigned responsibility for see- 
ing that this decision receives appropriate action. 

It is proposed to assist in strengthening the Al- 
liance by accelerating the implementation of as- 
sistance already extended to Latin America. In 
the light of the foregoing, the Export-Import 
Bank is requested to take appropriate steps to 
accelerate the implementation of projects already 
funded. 

In order to achieve our objectives, it is hoped 
that careful consideration will be given to over- 
coming internal policy and other operating con- 
siderations which may delay the carrying out of 
credits already extended in the Latin America 
area. 

In order that we may be kept apprised of prog- 
ress in implementing approved credits, the Bank 
is requested to advise me by June 1 of the 
specific steps it is taking to carry out the 
foregoing. 

Grorce W. Batu 
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Memorandum for Department of State 
May 9, 1961 
Memorandum for: 
Mr. Epwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 

Subject: Strengthening the Alliance for Progress 

The National Security Council recently decided 
that the Alliance for Progress program should 
be expedited and strengthened. The Department 
of State has been assigned responsibility for see- 
ing that this decision receives appropriate action. 

One step in strengthening the Alliance is the 
prompt development of appropriate United States 
positions for the forthcoming meeting of the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC).2. The agenda proposed for this 
meeting includes items on economic integration 
and commodity market problems. I have been 
directed to arrange for the prompt development 
of clear U.S. positions on Latin American eco- 
nomic integration and on commodity market and 
foreign exchange income stabilization which will 
be as responsive as possible to legitimate Latin 
American aspirations in this field. These posi- 
tions are to be incorporated in the planning docu- 
ments for the July meeting of [A~ECOSOC. 

You are requested to assure that work on these 
matters progresses rapidly. You should work 
closely with the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
(ARA) in the development of these positions. 

You are requested to inform me by June 1 of 
the progress being made on this work. 


Grorce W. Bau 


Memorandum for Development Loan Fund 
May 9, 1961 
Memorandum for: 


The Honorable Frank M. Corrin 
Managing Director, Development Loan Fund 


Subject: Strengthening the Alliance for Progress 


The National Security Council recently decided 
that the Alliance for Progress program should be 
expedited and strengthened. The Department of 


2? For a statement by President Kennedy, see ibid., May 
22, 1961, p. 766. 
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State has been assigned responsibility for seeing 
that this decision receives appropriate action. 

It is proposed to assist in strengthening the Al- 
liance by accelerating the implementation of as- 
sistance already provided to Latin America. The 
Development Loan Fund is hereby directed to ac- 
celerate the implementation of projects already 
funded in Latin America. The Fund should seek 
to remove promptly obstacles to the more rapid 
expenditure of funds on its side and be prepared 
to assist loan recipients in moving their projects 
forward. It is recommended, too, that the De- 
velopment Loan Fund move particularly rapidly 
on the financing of aided self-help housing proj- 
ects in Colombia under the already approved 
credit for that country. 

The Development Loan Fund is also requested 
to advise me by June 1 of the specific steps it is 
taking to carry out the foregoing. 


Gerorce W. Batt 


Memorandum for Task Force on Foreign Aid 
May 9, 1961 


Memorandum for: 
The Honorable Henry R. Laxzouisse 
Chairman, President’s Task Force on Foreign 
Aid 

Subject: Strengthening the Alliance for Progress 

The National Security Council recently decided 
that the Alliance for Progress program should be 
expedited and strengthened. The Department of 
State has been assigned responsibility for seeing 
that this decision receives appropriate action. 

One means of strengthening the Alliance is to 
provide additional resources for economic develop- 
ment. It is understood that the Task Force on 
Foreign Aid currently envisages development 
loans to Latin America in FY 1962 of $250-350 
million. Your Task Force is hereby directed, upon 
the completion of its current work of preparing 
the foreign aid bill, to examine carefully the Latin 
American needs and absorbtive capacity for addi- 
tional capital. In conducting this examination, 
you should utilize the facilities of the Task Force, 
the Department of State, and other interested 
agencies. 


Gerorce W. Bau 





United States-Argentine Cooperation 
Essential to Progress in Americas 


Following is a statement made by President 
Kennedy on May 24 after a meeting with Roberto 
T. Alemann, Minister of Economy of Argentina. 
White House press release dated May 24 

The United States has long had deep ties of 
friendship with the people of Argentina. In the 
past we have worked together to raise living stand- 
ards and to defend the freedom of all of the Ameri- 
can states. If the 1960’s are to be a decade of 
progress for the Americas—if we are to bring in- 
creasing economic progress and social justice under 
freedom to our entire hemisphere—then we must 
rely, in substantial part, on the future cooperative 
efforts of the Governments of Argentina and the 
United States. 

We in the United States hope to work with the 
Argentine Government in its heroic effort to im- 
prove the welfare of its people, for we are com- 
mitted to the long-range economic development of 
Argentina. Even more important, we are com- 
mitted to a continuing relationship of friendship, 
partnership, and mutual respect. 

Together Argentina and the United States can 
work not only to solve their own problems but to 
improve the life of free men in this hemisphere 
and throughout the world. For the United States 
and the cause of freedom has no stronger or more 
respected friends than the people of Argentina. 


U.S. and Bolivia To Cooperate on 
Long-Range Development Program 


Following is an exchange. of letters between 
President Kennedy and President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro of the Republic of Bolivia. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO PRESIDENT PAZ 


White House press release dated May 14 

Excettency: The Government of the United 
States has long had a deep concern for the welfare 
of the people of Bolivia; and a close friendship 
' for your country. We believe it is essential to 
work with you in helping the Bolivian people 
satisfy their aspirations for a better life and for 
increased social justice. This means rapidly stim- 
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ulating the growth of your economy in order to 
raise the standard of living of the Bolivian people. 

To this end I recently sent a special economic 
mission to Bolivia * to explore, with the Bolivian 
government, ways in which the United States and 
its free world allies could effectively aid the inten- 
sified development of Bolivia. That mission has 
returned, and on the basis of its reports we are 
prepared to take some immediate steps which have 
been in preparation for several weeks. 

However, we must realize that these steps are 
just the beginning in the development of a long- 
range plan for the steady growth of the Bolivian 
economy. Bolivia is a country rich in resources, 
and in the skill and courage and determination of 
its people. As these riches are liberated and used 
to the benefit of the Bolivian people, we can help 
eliminate poverty from your land. This will re- 
quire the combined efforts of the Bolivian govern- 
ment and people and the industrial nations of 
the West. 

First, we commit ourselves to help in the long- 
range, systematic development of the Bolivian 
economy—looking on Bolivia as a full partner 
in the Alliance for Progress—working toward the 
day when all Bolivians can enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living and external assistance is no longer 
required. 

Secondly, we will cooperate with the Bolivian 
National Planning Commission, the United Na- 
tions Advisory Group and the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council to work together 
in developing a long-range program of economic 
development—and in preparing the necessary 
technical studies needed to implement this plan. 
Such a plan can be the guide to the contributions 
and loans of all resource supplying institutions. 

Third, if you believe it will be helpful, I am 
prepared to send a special representative to assist 
in carrying forward the Program and especially 
to try to insure that United States assistance— 
from all sources—contributes effectively to the 
long-term development of the Bolivian economy. 
With your approval this representative can be 
dispatched in the very near future. 

We are also willing to begin immediately on a 
series of projects important to the economic de- 
velopment of Bolivia. These are projects which 
are already in an advanced state of preparation 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 27, 1961, p. 454. 
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and which will make an immediate contribution to 
national welfare. Other urgent projects—such as 
low-cost worker and campesino housing—can be 
undertaken as soon as planning and programming 
are complete. 

Fourth, a loan agreement was signed with the 
Bolivian Government on March 24, providing $3.5 
million to finance the purchase of urgently needed 
machinery and equipment to improve the operat- 
ing efficiency of the state-owned mining enter- 
prise, COMIBOL. This amount constitutes the 
United States contribution to the first phase of 
a “triangular” program for the rehabilitation of 
the Bolivian mining industry. The Federal Re- 
public of Germany has also made a similar sum 
available for this purpose. It is expected that 
the Inter-American Development Bank will an- 
nounce its contribution to the triangular agreement 
soon. The loan arrangements also provide for 
new geological explorations and research for im- 
proved recovery facilities under a management- 
consultant contract with the expert West German 
firm of Salzgitter. Urgent discussions with the 
two latter partners in this operation are currently 
in progress to complete working arrangements for 
the first phase of this project and to consider the 
total investment eventually to be required. 

Fifth, the YPFB has recently made application 
to Washington lending agencies for a loan to 
finance the import purchase of essential repair and 
replacement equipment urgently needed to restore 
oil production to former levels. In response to 
this request the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration will extend an immediate loan for 
YPFB of $6 million for this purpose. 

Sixth, the diversification of the Bolivian econ- 
omy urgently requires the extension of its existing 
road network to open up new areas for settlement. 
I propose that steps be immediately taken to ac- 
celerate the use of counterpart over and above the 
Bs 16 billion now earmarked for road construc- 
tion. In addition we will, as soon as plans are 
complete, loan $2 million to finance the equipment 
costs of this road program. 

Seventh, pursuant to the objectives of our 
“Food for Peace” program, and in agreement with 
your Government, $1,350,000 of surplus agricul- 
tural products are being allocated for a school 
lunch and family relief program to be admin- 
istered by voluntary relief agencies under PL 480 
Title III. To cover the transportation and dis- 
tribution costs incurred in this program, a sum 
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of $500,000 is being made available from United 
States dollar funds. 

Eighth, in addition, several other projects to be 
financed by counterpart funds have already been 
agreed on. 

As a result of these special measures, existing 
programs, loans already committed to Bolivia by 
such agencies of the United States government 
as the Development Loan Fund (for the El Alto 
airport and the La Esperanza Sugar Mill, for 
example), and funds committed by the Federal 
Republic of Germany and such agencies as the 
Inter-American Development Bank, a total of 
some $50 million in free world assistance is 
pledged to Bolivia. The projects to be financed 
through this assistance are regarded by my Gov- 
ernment as initial steps towards the realization of 
the longer-range program of economic develop- 
ment to which I have already referred. 

With these steps I believe we can begin to help 
the Bolivian nation move toward its ultimate 
destiny as a strong and prosperous country. 
Bolivia has a vital role to play in the task of 
developing our hemisphere and in the preservation 
of the values of American civilization. This 
great revolution has blazed a path for others to 
follow. And I believe that if we work together 
the horizons of your people and mine will be un- 
limited—and that the next ten years will see the 
fulfillment of the hopes of the American people 
for economic progress with social justice. 

My best personal good wishes, 

Joun F, Kennepy 


His Excellency 
Vicror Paz Estenssoro, 
President of the Republic of Bolivia 


PRESIDENT PAZ TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated May 17 


His Excellency 
JoHN F. KENNEDY 
President of the United States of America 


EXxcetitency: I am highly honored to reply to the per- 
sonal message by which you were good enough to an- 
nounce the high aims which motivate the Government of 
the United States to cooperate in a long-range economic 
plan designed to satisfy the aspirations of the Bolivian 
people to achieve a higher standard of living within a 
framework of social justice for all. 

The traditional friendship of our two nations, which 
dates from the influence which the emancipation of the 
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North American colonies had upon our people’s struggle 
for independence, is now reinforced by the understand- 
ing of the complex problems which we face and by the 
effective aid which your enlightened government promises 
us in our efforts to find a complete solution for them. 
Such a solution, without doubt, will strengthen the ad- 
vance which Bolivia has made in the last decade on the 
road of democracy and will contribute to preserving the 
enduring ideals of peace and freedom which inspire the 
peoples of the continent. Once their vital needs have been 
met, Bolivians will be able to develop their creative 
capacity freely and to participate, with their own contri- 
bution, in the creation of the new American society. 

For these reasons I was particularly pleased to receive 
the special economic mission despatched by you to seek, 
with my government, the manner in which the United 
States and its free world allies, especially the German 
Federal Republic, might be able to help Bolivia effectively 
in the development of her economy. The interest, the 
clear view of the total situation and the professional 
capacity of the members of the mission have demon- 
strated the desire of the high officials of the present 
United States Government to face the problems of the 
continent as their own. 

Unquestionably Bolivia possesses vast natural resources 
and a hardworking population capable of assimilating 
modern techniques; but in order that those potential 
factors may become realities, serving the well-being of the 
Bolivian people, a substantial investment of capital in 
keeping with a carefully prepared economic development 
plan is required. Your offer opens the promising pos- 
sibility for joint action in the effort which the Bolivian 
Government and people are making with the determined 
cooperation of Western industrial nations within the 
framework of democracy, in order to combine freedom 
with economic security. 

Within these common aims and with reference to the 
specific points in your letter, I wish in turn to state: 

First. I express appreciation in the name of my people 
and my government for your commitment to aid the sys- 
tematic development of the Bolivian economy in keeping 
with a long-range plan making us participants in the Al- 
liance for Progress with the aim of overcoming misery 
and ignorance and of obtaining economic independence. 

Second. The planning which is always desirable for 
speeding the transition from one phase to another in eco- 
nomic development is indispensable where underdeveloped 
countries are concerned. In Bolivia the National Planning 
Board, with a group of advisers from the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and other organs of the United 
Nations, is preparing an integral economic development 
plan which will be completed next July. The cooperation 
of the United States and of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council will be extraordinarily valuable in the 
final formulation of that plan which will constitute a 
guide to the investment of credits and contributions which 
may be obtained. That cooperation will also be important 
in completing the plan by means of detailed technical 
studies. 

Third. I shall be pleased to receive your special repre- 
sentative who will be charged with assisting in carrying 
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forward the program and assuring that external assist- 
ance, particularly that from the United States, fulfills the 
high purpose for which it is intended, avoiding the proce- 
dures which often unnecessarily obstruct and delay the 
execution of programs. 

Meanwhile, we should carry forward a series of impor- 
tant projects for which sufficient technical preparation 
exists and whose immediate realization will contribute in 
a decisive way to improving the economic situation of my 
country. 

We shall speed the completion of studies of a special 
project for the construction of low cost housing in urban 
centers and another for the total improvement of the life 
of the campesino, looking toward their early financing 
inasmuch as both are problems of great magnitude because 
they affect enormous sectors of the population. 

Fourth. I wish to express to you the gratitude of my 
government for the prompt manner in which your govern- 
ment made it possible for the triangular operation, aimed 
at rehabilitating the Bolivian Mining Corporation, to enter 
its initial phase by means of a loan of $3.5 million for the 
acquisition of tools, equipment and material. 

I am optimistic about the negotiations currently in 
progress with the Governments of the United States and 
of the German Federal Republic and with the Inter- 
American Development Bank, to reach an agreement on 
the total investment required for the complete recovery of 
the state mining industry, the mainspring and basis of our 
national economic activities. 

Fifth. The immediate concession of a loan of $6 million 
to Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos [the 
Bolivian Government Petroleum Agency] by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration fills an urgent need 
since it will permit the re-establishment of previous levels 
of production in the state petroleum entity. The recent 
discovery of new oil fields in areas bordering those of 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos has opened 
extraordinary prospects for increasing development work 
which will require additional financing. 

Sixth. The extension and improvement of the road net- 
work is of vital importance, given the geographic charac- 
teristics of our country. The opening of new areas for 
colonization by creating better demographic distribution 
will provide the bases for the complete integration of the 
different national regions. 

My government agrees that as a first step counterpart 
funds be used for road construction and additionally that 
$2 million be loaned us for the acquisition of roadbuilding 
equipment. 

Seventh. 


I appreciate the shipment of surplus agri- 
cultural products within the “Food for Peace” program 
which will be used for school lunches and other social 


services. In this way we shall be able to meet needs 
which are currently urgent until such time as the in- 
crease in our income permits us to do so for ourselves. 

Eighth. The financing with counterpart funds of var- 
ious other projects and the loans extended to Bolivian 
state entities and private firms by agencies of the United 
States will be a powerful stimulant to our economic 
activities. 

The aggregate of projects which are included in the 
broad program to which you refer is truly encouraging 
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to the Bolivian people, whose government esteems in the 
highest degree the cooperative manner in which the free 
world is facing the situation of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. With regard to Bolivia, the sum of $50 million 
committed in the initial phase of the loan constitutes 
a broad base for carrying forward a long-term program 
destined to develop the natural economic potential in an 
integrated and coordinated way, lifting the nation from 
its backwardness to make it equal to the demands of 
contemporary life. 

I share, Mr. President, your vision of the future of my 
country and your estimate of the role it will play in the 
development of the hemisphere and in the preservation 
of the values of American civilization. 

We Bolivians have faith in our destiny. The territory 
in which we live contains extraordinary natural riches. 
We are a vigorous people, tempered in adversity and with 
noble ambitions, and we have cut out a road for ourselves 
in keeping with geographic reality and taking into ac- 
count our historic past. The conviction which now guides 
the great nations, that the fate of small countries is a 
part of their fate as well, strengthens our faith and 
justifies our assurance of being able—when the hopes 
which animate your cooperation have been realized—to 
contribute to the achievement of a better world. We 
pride ourselves on having demonstrated with patient 
effort and sacrifices that in America it is possible to carry 
out a revolution inspired by the ideal of social justice 
without encumbering the freedom of the individual, but 
rather opening for him the doors to a more worthwhile 
and happier life. I reiterate to you the gratitude of the 
Bolivian people and government for your generous aid 
and I express to you my most sincere personal good 
wishes. 


Drought Relief Program in Peru 
Explained by Department 


Department Statement 
Press release 350 dated May 26 


In 1956-58 the United States Government sup- 
plied approximately $13.9 million worth of United 
States surplus foods to the Government of Peru for 
a drought relief program to avert a very serious 
danger of starvation facing about 1,800,000 peo- 
ple, mostly subsistence farmers living in the high 
Andean Sierras of southern Peru. These foods 
were supplied under title II of Public Law 480, 
which provides for government-to-government 
grants of surplus foods to meet such disaster 
situations. 

The Government of Peru administered this pro- 
gram in a manner that achieved the objectives of 
halting starvation, providing work for the unem- 
ployed in the disaster area and, in so doing, of pre- 
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venting serious unrest. This was accomplished in 
the face of extraordinary difficulties presented by 
the emergency situation, the need to create new 
administrative machinery to handle this program, 
the inaccessibility of the drought area, the inade- 
quacy of storage and transportation facilities, and 
was complicated further by landslides blocking 
transportation lines and by Communist efforts to 
sabotage the program by such means as railroad 
strikes. 

Recent press stories have appeared, giving the 
impression that a large part of the foodstuffs sent 
to Peru under this program was somehow illicitly 
diverted. Such stories may have been based on 
the fact that only a relatively small percentage of 
the foodstuffs was actually given directly to the 
drought sufferers. The terms of the agreements 
with Peru covering the drought relief program 
provided that the food could be used for direct 
gifts to the drought sufferers, as payment for work 
performed on relief projects, or for sale in regular 
channels of trade, with the proceeds to be used on 
work projects in and beneficial to the drought area 
in order to provide employment and the where- 
withal to purchase food. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment generally preferred the last method to an 
outright dole, since it created employment in the 
drought area and thereby provided wages with 
which to purchase food, in addition to accomplish- 
ing useful work. According to an ICA [Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration] audit report 
completed in 1960, the known losses of foodstuffs 
through spoilage, pilferage, and other causes 
amounted to 4.5 percent, and a later figure pro- 
vided by the United States Operations Mission in 
Peru placed this at only 2.6 percent. Either figure 
paints a very different picture from that conveyed 
in the stories mentioned. 

Questions have been raised as to whether the 
United States-Peruvian agreements covering this 
program should have been more explicit relative 
to such matters as the types of work projects to be 
financed from the proceeds of the sale of those 
foodstuffs and as to whether the responsible 
United States authorities should have permitted 
the use of some of these proceeds for the payment 
of necessary transportation, storage, distribution, 
and related costs. These questions concern tech- 
nical administrative matters and do not involve 
or imply malfeasance on the part of either the 
Peruvian or American authorities. 





The Permanent American Revolution 


by Foy D. Kohler 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs* 


I like to think that, when I decided way back 
that I wanted to join the Foreign Service, I fore- 
saw the vast changes that would take place in the 
world and in the role of the United States in the 
world in these years. I made that decision out 
here in the Midwest at about the same time when 
“Big Bill” Thompson was running for Mayor of 
Chicago on a platform pledging him to keep King 
George V out. Well, as a matter of fact, King 
George V never got to Chicago; but a couple of 
years ago Chicago staged a tremendously enthu- 
siastic demonstration for his granddaughter and 
successor, Queen Elizabeth II. “Big Bill” and his 
one-sided feud with King George V were a sample 
of an isolationism arising out of the relative big- 
ness of the world at that time and out of our long- 
time preoccupation with our own development. 
We now realize that we could have this long era 
of peaceful construction only thanks to the fact 
that we enjoyed the protection of Britain’s rule 
of the waves. Today the burden that Britain bore 
so long and so ably has fallen mainly upon the 
United States. In fulfillment of this responsibil- 
ity, we are today allied with some 42 nations, for 
our own security and the security of the free world. 
No longer is it possible for us to live to ourselves 
and for ourselves alone. 

The world in which you will live will require 
the best you can give it if human life is to go on 
rewardingly on this planet. There are a few as- 
pects of this world as it is and as it promises to be 
in your lifetimes on which I should like to make 
a few observations. 

The first factor I would mention is the technical 


* Address made at the President’s Scholarship Recogni- 
tion Dinner at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, on 
May 17 (press release 324 dated May 16). 
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and technological revolution of our times. It has 
already wrought vast changes and is still in full 
course. It has shrunk our planet physically to 
the point where man is already reaching out for 
the universe. When I first went to Europe 20-odd 
years ago it was a voyage of 11 days by passenger 
vessel. Last week I had lunch and afternoon meet- 
ings in Oslo, Norway, dinner in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and an early—exceedingly early—breakfast 
back in Washington, D.C. The development of 
jet and rocket engines, the wonders of chemistry, 
the power of the atom, the miracles of electronics 
are changing and will continue to change the very 
nature of the physical environment in which we 
live. Tomorrow it will not be 8 hours across the 
Atlantic but 3 hours and then 15 minutes. Through 
worldwide television you will see events as they 
happen in all parts of the globe. Electronic eyes 
will peer down on you from outer space. Elec- 
tronic brains will make mathematical calculations 
previously undreamt of, will remove the last great 
obstacle to human communication by speedily 
translating the most difficult of foreign languages. 
Machines will be better and better. But who will 
use them—and for what? What about man? Can 
we say that we have produced or that we know how 
to produce a better man than, let us say, Plato of 
Athens, or Jesus of Nazareth? So on this score 
let me say that, while man must today understand 
science, the scientist must also understand man 
if life is to be good—or indeed if life is to be even 
tolerable. 

The second factor characterizing the world of 
today and tomorrow is often referred to as the 
revolution of rising expectations. The develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences of communication 
has brought us far beyond the point where vast 
parts of the human family can live in isolation, 
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ignorance, and misery. Ease of travel, availability 
of radio communications, aided by the turbulence 
and turmoil arising from two world wars, have 
made the most backward populations aware of the 
fact that there is another way of life. They con- 
sider it a better way of life. They want better 
material things, and they want to make them 
themselves. They want better conditions of life 
generally, better sanitation, better roads, better 
education, better justice. And they want to be 
free, to be their own masters. Too often they do 
not know how to go about reaching this new life. 
Too often they do not know the price in terms of 
sacrifice and hard work and consistent endeavor 
that must be paid. In the end, however, their con- 
sciousness and realization of the new possibilities 
will impel them to find a way. The question that 
confronts them and confronts us is: what way? 
Their aspirations cannot be suppressed. If we are 
wise and generous, they can be guided. 

This whole problem of the emergent peoples is 
complicated by the fact that the wonders of medi- 
cal science, carried to the farthest reaches of the 
earth by missionaries and other peoples of good 
intent, have so reduced the toll of disease and 
lengthened the span of life as to produce almost 
literally an explosion of the world’s population. 
What we in the past comfortably referred to as a 
total of 2 billion people has now passed 8 billion 
and is predicted to double—to 6 billion—by the 
end of the century. This simultaneous expansion 
of population and of wants brings up the most 
serious problems of production and distribution of 
goods, of education, and of social organization. It 
may well involve fundamental reform of the 
world’s trading and financial systems and a myriad 
of related problems. These problems will be yours 
to solve. The solution will require not only the 
best technical skills that you can develop but a 
deep and sympathetic understanding of the nature 
of the human beings involved. 

The third factor is the fact that ix your life- 
times, and possibly in the lifetimes of your chil- 
dren and their children, free societies will be faced 
with the direct challenge of a relentlessly hostile 
political system, established in the heartland of the 
great Eurasian landmass and reaching out from 
there to spread its ideology and its power in all 
parts of the earth. Materialistic in concept, that 
ideology regards man as the instrument of the 
state rather than the state as the instrument of 
man—and in turn it regards the state as the instru- 
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ment of a self-chosen and self-imposed Communist 
elite. Basing itself upon a pseudoscientific doc- 
trine of historical processes, this elite proclaims 
that its system is destined inevitably to rule the 
world. It will behoove you to know and under- 
stand that system. Indeed, such knowledge and 
understanding may be a matter of freedom or 
slavery, or even of life and death. 


The Moscow Declaration 


While the leaders of this system are adept at 
conspiratorial operations, they certainly make no 
secret of their views or purposes. In fact, they 
boast of these, most lately in the Moscow declara- 
tion of last December, issued following a meeting 
of the 12 Communist-controlled governments and 
69 affiliated Communist parties throughout the 
world. This new “Communist manifesto” is 
described as “the militant standard and guide of 
action for the entire international Communist 
movement.” What does it say? Well, it says a 
great deal in some 40 closely printed pages, which 
I would recommend you add to your studies, how- 
ever remote it might seem from your chosen aca- 
demic discipline. I will quote a few samples: 

A new distinctive feature of our time is that the world 
socialist system is being transformed into a decisive 
factor in the development of human society. The strength 
and invincibility of socialism have been shown in the past 
decades in the gigantic clashes between the new and the 
old world. The attempts by imperialism and its striking 
force, fascism, to halt the course of historic development 
by military means have met with failure. . No efforts 
by imperialism can stop the progressive development by 
history. The firm prerequisites have been laid down for 
further and decisive victories for socialism. The complete 
victory of socialism is inevitable. . The decay of 
eapitalism manifests itself chiefly in the principal country 
of contemporary imperialism—the United States.... 
American imperialism has become the biggest national ex- 
ploiter.... American imperialism strives to dominate 
many states, using aid as its chief means. 


The declaration then goes on at some length 
to modify previous Communist doctrine to the ef- 
fect that wars are inevitable as long as “imperial- 
ism” exists. The shift in the world balance of 
power, it claims, now makes it possible for the 
Communist camp to prevent imperialist aggres- 
sion and war. Since “time is working for social- 
ism and against capitalism,” the manifesto rejects 
what it calls “the American doctrine of the cold 
war” and calls for a policy of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” But it goes on to define this “peaceful co- 
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existence” in terms which we would consider in 
fact a declaration of “cold war.” Here is how 
they put it: 

Peaceful coexistence among states does not mean, as the 
revisionists assert, a rejection of the class war. Coexist- 
ence between states of differing social systems is a form 
of class struggle between socialism and capitalism. ... 
Peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems 
does not mean reconciliation between the socialist and 
bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, it implies an in- 
tensification of the struggle of the working class and of 
all Communist parties for the triumph of socialist ideas. 

Now, I think we can agree that this kind of “co- 
existence” does not sound very “peaceful.” More- 
over, while the new manifesto professes to reject 
the inevitability of war, it lays down a militant 
course of action which would keep the world close 
to the brink of war, if not actually push it over 
that brink. “The Communist parties,” it says, 
“are actively fighting for the consistent fulfillment 
of the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal democratic rev- 
olution. . . . they support the actions of national 


governments which lead to the consolidation of 
the gains they have won and which undermine the 
positions of imperialism.” In general, the docu- 
ment proclaims, “the working class and its revo- 
lutionary vanguard (i.e. the Communists) will in- 
creasingly take the offensive against the rule of 


oppressors and exploiters (i.e. non-Communists) 
in every aspect of political, economic and ideolog- 
ical life in every country.” 

Now this is a very messianic declaration. I 
think I can safely say, however, that the threat 
is not quite so formidable as it might seem if 
taken simply at face value. The document itself 
reveals some fissures under the ostensibly mono- 
lithic facade of the Communist camp, in its at- 
tacks on “dogmatists” (i.e. fundamentalists), on 
one side, and “revisionists” (i.e. liberals), on the 
other, as well as in its warnings against the ef- 
forts of the imperialists “to divide and disrupt 
the solidarity of the working class.” 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the De- 
cember declaration points out that: 

Historical experience shows that the vestiges of cap- 
italism in the minds of the people remain for a long time 
even after the establishment of a socialist order. 

To this statement I can certify out of my own 
observation and experience in the Soviet Union it- 
self. Dictatorship is dictatorship, in whatever 
name it professes to rule. It is true that the Rus- 
sians and other peoples living in the Soviet Union 
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have been subjected to long conditioning in tyr- 
anny and despotism, which makes them discourag- 
ingly acquiescent in the regime’s controls and 
manipulations of the populace toward its own 
power ends. It is also true that the industrial 
and scientific accomplishments engineered by the 
Communist government have aroused a real na- 
tional pride. But the Russians are not only a 
virile and gifted people; they are also skeptical 
and realistic. They know that the system de- 
scribed to them as Marxism-Leninism has in most 
respects overpromised and underperformed. 
“From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need”; production for the use of the 
people; the withering away of the state—these 
original Marxist ideas are nowhere in evidence. 
The Russians recognize that the “new Soviet 
society” has rapidly developed into an old- 
fashioned class society—‘“Russian aristocracy 
turned upside down,” as one of their leading think- 
ers, Herzen, predicted would be the case 3 score 
years ago. The Russian, too, knows that the world 
is getting smaller and smaller and is increasingly 
suspicious of his Government’s efforts to deny him 
any real knowledge of what goes on outside the 
Soviet borders. 


Soviet Propaganda vs. the Russian Classics 


Probably the most significant and hopeful phe- 
nomenon is the persistent dependence of the Rus- 
sian people for spiritual nourishment on the great 
body of classics produced by the flowering of Rus- 
sian culture during the century before the Bol- 
shevik revolution, and on the Western classics to 
which they still have access. Happily the Soviet 
regime has greatly extended the range of literacy 
among the Russian peoples. While it has done so 
for its own propaganda purposes, it has thus un- 
locked for millions the treasures of this Russian 
culture. Pushkin, Lermontov, Krylov, Gogol, 
Belinsky, Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Tolstoy—beside 
these great masters the regimented literary pro- 
duction of today falls flat indeed. Parts of this 
great heritage have been suppressed, it is true, but 
the bulk cannot be suppressed. And these great 
masters do not propagate the ideas of the total 
state. On the contrary, they offer a diet of subtle 
social protest and exalt the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

It is observedly true that the works of Marx 
and Lenin and their minions receive a tremendous 
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circulation and that they are widely read. But it 
is obvious that the motivation of the readers is 
more protective self-interest than honest enthusi- 
asm. Moreover, even these works are not wholly 
misleading to the quick Russian intelligence. One 
of the most interesting papers I ever read was 
an analysis of the Soviet social and economic sys- 
tem written by a young Soviet defector in purely 
Marxist terms. He very aptly described the drain- 
ing off of the “surplus value” of Soviet production 
for the benefit and purposes of the Soviet elite 
and the operation of this system in grinding down 
the level of the workers. 

A seeming contradiction in this general rule 
of the unpopularity of Soviet propaganda works 
as compared with Russian classics is worth noting. 
While a play exalting the glories of life of the 
new Soviet man on a kolkhoz, for example, clearly 
lacks box office appeal, strictly anti-American 
propaganda can be very popular. This was cer- 
tainly true of the first major propaganda vehicle 
after the war, the film version of Russki Vopros 
(The Russian Question), which played through- 
out the Soviet Union while I was there. I went 
to see it in an extremely crowded public theater. 
I was very interested in the reaction of the audi- 
ence. The film opened with some old newsreel 
shots of life in the United States during the great 
depression. A Negro woman was shown doing 
her washing in a “Hooverville,” in the very 
shadow of the great New York skyscrapers. A 
murmur ran throughout the audience. It was 
not, as you might expect, a murmur of social 
protest against the conditions of life being shown. 
The “Hooverville,” in fact, very closely resembled 
large sections of Moscow. No, the murmur was 
one of awe at the quantity of clothing the Negro 
woman was hanging on the line. There was a 
similar reaction to the neat-looking Long Island 
cottage in which the play’s leftist hero lived, and 
still another when a great mass meeting was por- 
trayed in Madison Square Garden, where that 
hero openly opposed the policy of the American 
Government. The lessons were not lost on the 
audience. 

The Soviet citizen apparently has the same sort 
of reaction when he reads the modern American 
books available to him. Generally speaking, these 
are limited to works of social criticism by such 
authors as Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, 
Ernest Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell. Not only 
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do such works give him some real glimpses of 
American life, but they raise in his mind the ques- 
tion as to how such critical works could have been 
published in the United States if our system were 
in fact that pictured in Kremlin propaganda. 


Tradition of the American Revolution 


Now all of this brings me at last to what I really 
want to say. If you are to be a useful citizen of 
this small world, then you must first be a real 
citizen of your own country. 

The valid revolution for our time in history is 
the American Revolution. I do not speak here 
solely in the narrow terms of our war for inde- 
pendence, glorious as that event was and inspiring 
as it should be to other peoples who are today in 
the stage of development that we were two cen- 
turies ago. I am referring rather to the dynamic 
political, social, and economic concepts which 
flowed from that great liberating movement and 
have been incorporated in our social organization. 
These concepts have given us what may, in truth, 
be called the permanent revolution. 

Now, the beginning of our national life coin- 
cided with the early years of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. I think the least that we can say for Karl 
Marx is that, somewhat belatedly, he described the 
evils of that era more graphically and more effec- 
tively than any other man. His prejudices and 
limitations, however, led him to the conclusion 
that these evils were incurable by any means other 
than a revolutionary upheaval. The very position 
of the United States in the world today is the 
negation of Marx’s faulty analysis. We have 
demonstrated that monopoly can be curbed and 
competition and production stimulated by effective 
antitrust laws. We have shown that society can 
successfully impose decent standards for working 
conditions and hours of labor. We have proven 
that labor, free to organize, will not be ground 
down into increasing poverty, that, on the con- 
trary, labor can become so powerful an element in 
the productive system that it must itself be sub- 
jected to restrictions on abuse of its great power. 
We have shown that a free society can insure a 
high degree of equality and investment of its 
funds for the general welfare through such devices 
as credit controls and steeply progressive income 
taxes. We have shown that this permanent revo- 
lution is the way to a better life for more and 
more of the earth’s population. 
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I think Lenin realized this when he wrote, many 
years ago, that the American Revolution was one 
of the epochal liberating and progressive forces 
in the history of the world. I think that Soviet 
propaganda, which attempts to beguile and mis- 
lead the outer world, shows its awareness of this 
truth every day. If you follow that propaganda 
you cannot fail to be struck by the fact that it re- 
lies almost exclusively on our special vocabulary. 
This propaganda is loaded, in its upside-down 
way, with such borrowed terms as “democracy” 
and “peace.” Inside the Soviet Union elaborate 
hoaxes are contrived in an attempt to cover the 
ugliness of totalitarianism with the mantle of dem- 
ocratic procedures. A constitution is promul- 
gated, 90 percent of which might have been 
written by you or me or indeed by our Founding 
Fathers. The 10 percent—the jokers like the 
single-party provisions—which falsifies the whole 
document is usually glossed over. Stupendous 
elections are organized, with great fanfare and 
reference to such Western devices as “political 
speeches” and the “secret ballot.” As an eminent 
Frenchman put it: “Hypocrisy is the tribute 
which vice pays to virtue.” 

Yes, it is quite possible that the Kremlin masters 
are more aware of our great revolutionary tradi- 
tion than we are ourselves. We have increasingly 
tended to take it for granted. This we must do no 
longer. In the turbulent, changing world in which 
you will do your life’s work, and in the face of this 
hostile challenge, you must know where you stand 
and what you stand for. You must know your own 
country, its history, its traditions, its ideals. You 
must cherish its political institutions which pro- 
vide freedom with order and justice. You must 
see to it that this system continues to meet the real 
wants of man by providing equality of opportunity 
and freedom of choice for all its citizens. Above 
all, you must be able to explain persuasively to 
others what you believe and why you believe. 
Herein lies the continuing test of your scholarship 
for present and future generations to judge. 

Tomorrow’s world may seem grim and frighten- 
ing as we talk about it here tonight. But if you 
approach the future with knowledge—and with 
the faith and confidence that come from know]l- 
edge—then you will share in the most exhilarating 
era of man’s life on this planet—and, in your day, 
of man’s life in the universe. 
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U.S. Philosophy and Policies 
on Refugee and Migration Affairs 


Remarks by Roger W. Jones 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration + 


Secretary Rusk sends his personal greetings and 
best wishes to all of you. I want to add my own 
congratulations for the fine work your Committee 
has been doing in building public interest and sup- 
port for programs for the world’s refugees. You 
are representatives of the public in these matters, 
and I want to outline for you today the adminis- 
tration’s policies and philosophy as they relate 
to refugees and migration affairs. This philoso- 
phy and these policies are the results of your con- 
tinued efforts and your close working relationship 
with the Government. 

You are familiar with the record of the Presi- 
dent with respect to refugees and migration during 
his service in the Senate. The leadership which 
he has given over many years will continue to be 
reflected in this administration’s legislative and 
operational programs. 

This Government has played a part in all its 
history in helping the stateless, the homeless, and 
the victims of oppression. Since World War II 
the United States has been recognized as a leader 
in meeting crisis after crisis related to displaced 
persons, refugees, escapees, expellees, or unsettled 
people by whatever term they have been labeled. 
We can take pride in the achievements of the Gov- 
ernment and the signal contribution made by the 
many American and international agencies which 
have worked with selflessness and devotion. This 
administration intends to maintain United States 
concern and support in these matters which are so 
important to us abroad and at home and which in- 
volve us directly in assuring the survival and dig- 
nity of our fellow men. This administration plans 
to continue support to international agencies com- 
mensurate with our resources and appropriate to 
our national interest. We plan to continue unilat- 
eral support with increased use of surplus foods in 
the Food-for-Peace Program, with the program of 
the new Peace Corps, and in the United States 
Escapee Program. 

*Made at the annual meeting of the United States Com- 
mittee for Refugees at Washington, D.C., on May 25 


(press release 344). 
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The administration is continuing to give careful 
attention to new refugee problems as they emerge. 
We have already stepped up the program for aid- 
ing Cuban refugees. We are participating in ef- 
forts with the United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations on behalf of Angolan refugees 
in the Congo. We are conducting an evaluation of 
the problems of refugees in the Far East and in 
southeast Asia. 

As a result of comprehensive reviews a decision 
has been made to present to the Congress proposals 
which will continue the programs of material as- 
sistance for refugees during fiscal year 1962 at 
levels consistent with the anticipated requirements. 

The administration is seeking support for the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) at approximately the same level as for 
fiscal year 1961. This would mean that the United 
States would share along with the other 25 mem- 
ber governments in supporting the UNHCR’s reg- 
ular program and would assist materially in help- 
ing the UNHCR to meet the demands of the almost 
300,000 Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Morocco. 

Similarly the administration is requesting funds 
for the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) in appproximately the same amount 
as for the present fiscal year but with a slight in- 
crease earmarked for support of the expanded vo- 
cational training program. The administration is 
convinced that we must extend substantial support 
to the more than 1 million Arab refugees located 
in the Middle East in the coming year. 

Although the improved economies of most 
European countries afford greater job opportuni- 
ties, we anticipate that the movements of refugees 
and migrants by the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration (ICEM) will con- 
tinue in 1962 at substantially the same level as for 
this current year. The receiving and sending 
countries as well as the migrants themselves are 
able, however, to assume a larger share of trans- 
portation costs. There is a real need for them to 
doso. Thus we will seek a somewhat smaller con- 
tribution for ICEM for 1962. 

The administration will continue to urge United 
States support for the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration in furtherance of 
United States foreign assistance and economic pol- 
icies. Although the improved economies of most 
European countries, with their improved employ- 
ment opportunities, will have a definite effect on 
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the resettlement of refugees and other migrants, 
the anticipated movements by ICEM in cal- 
endar year 1962 should still be about 100,000. 

Between 1952 and 1960 ICEM moved 1,004,080 
persons overseas, of whom 408,311 were refugees. 
In the same period the Committee moved an addi- 
tional 15,168 refugees of European origin from 
mainland China through Hong Kong to perma- 
nent resettlement in the free world. In 1960 
movements from Europe totaled 96,987 and from 
mainland China 1,008. Of these migrants moved, 
40 percent were refugees, an emphasis which the 
United States promotes in concert with other 
member governments. 

The administration hopes that the other 29 mem- 
ber governments of ICEM will join the United 
States in efforts to strengthen special activities of 
the Committee which will insure the increased 
movement of the much needed skilled and semi- 
skilled manpower to the less developed countries 
from countries where their contribution to na- 
tional economies is less in demand. The United 
States contributions will henceforth be used less 
for transportation and more for activities which 
will improve migrant reception and placement fa- 
cilities, land settlement, and vocational training. 

In addition to its participation in international 
programs to assist refugees, the administration 
advocates the continuation of unilateral U.S. pro- 
grams for refugees, in particular the United States 
Escapee Program. Asa result of the excellent co- 
operation and efforts of many of the voluntary 
agencies represented here today, this program has 
been able to reduce its caseload, consisting of the 
more recent escapees, to a point approaching the 
number of annual arrivals. 

In 1962 USEP wili have reached its 10th anni- 
versary. It has helped about 625,000 escapees in 
Europe, the Near East, and the Far East. From 
1952 to the beginning of this year over 126,000 
escapees have been resettled from Europe and the 
Near East and an additional 33,825 have been in- 
tegrated in the countries of asylum. During the 
same period 23,500 escapees were resettled from 
Hong Kong and over 395,000 given help in local 
integration and other assistance in the Far East. 

The USEP program proposed for calendar year 
1962 will be reduced in proportion to the reduced 
caseload in Europe and the Middle East. This re- 
duction will not be reflected in a reduction in as- 
sistance to the individual escapees, although, of 
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course, the improved economic situations in many 
of the asylum countries have made it possible for 
more escapees to support themselves without cer- 
tain types of assistance from the United States or 
from other external sources. The United States, 
however, will continue to provide aid not available 
from other sources to insure the firm reestablish- 
ment of escapees in a free country. There will be 
no diminution of the support presently given to the 
refugee programs in Hong Kong, Macau, and 
Taiwan. 

The administration is seeking congressional ap- 
proval for the continuation of handling the ocean- 
shipping costs of the voluntary agencies for relief 
supplies. As I previously mentioned, the admin- 
istration plans to continue and where necessary to 
expand the use of agricultural foods to meet the 
needs of refugees. 

Commenting on the need for immigration legis- 
lation, the President in a recent message ? has said: 

The tasks we face in revision of our immigration policy 
must be keyed to the tasks we face in connection with 
every aspect of our rapidly changing world. The emer- 
gence of new nations in Asia and Africa, the assumption 
of power by any totalitarian tyranny, the cries for assist- 
ance when disaster strikes, all call for the best in our 
American traditions. Our immigration programs must be 
free from any taint of racism or discrimination. 


The most important immediate objective of our 
immigration policy is the reuniting of families. 
Both Houses of Congress have now under consid- 
eration bills which would go far in making this 
reunion of families possible by permitting the use 
of unused quotas for this purpose. 

You can see that the administration’s policies 
and philosophy regarding refugees are a reflection 
of the traditional interest of all Americans in peo- 
ple denied a life in peace and freedom. They are 
a reaffirmation of our interest in helping any vic- 
tim of tyranny, oppression, political upheaval, or 
of a national disaster. 

This administration intends to continue our na- 
tional policy of assisting the world’s homeless peo- 
ple. Wesee this as a responsibility of a free coun- 
try and as an element of strength in opposing all 
totalitarianism. Our motives and purposes are 
nonpartisan and humanitarian. However, we also 
recognize that in assisting refugees we derive cer- 


*A letter of Mar. 13, 1961, to Angier Biddle Duke as 
president of the American Immigration and Citizenship 
‘ Conference. 
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tain important benefits. These programs are im- 
portant in maintaining political and economic 
stability within countries extending asylum to ref- 
ugees. They make possible the transfer of skilled 
and semiskilled workers from areas not in need 
of them to other areas for which this manpower 
potential is an essential factor in achieving eco- 
nomic stability. They are a demonstration to the 
captive populations in enslaved areas of the world 
of America’s continued interest and concern for 
them as fellow beings subjected to the loss of hu- 
man dignity and basic rights. 

The administration assures you of its continu- 
ing intention to support refugee and migration 
programs. To do so will require not only this 
Committee’s fullest cooperation but also an in- 
creased awareness and sense of responsibility on 
the part of the American people in these problems. 

In conclusion, may I extend to you personally 
and in behalf of all those in the Department of 
State responsible for these activities, our sincerest 
thanks for your cooperation and for your help, and 
offer our best wishes for the success of this meet- 
ing and for your efforts this coming year. 


Mr. Bowles Responds to Request 
for U.S. Views on Korean Economy 


Following is the text of a letter from Chester 
Bowles, Acting Secretary of State, to Donald 
H. Choi, Washington correspondent for the Orient 
Press. 


Marcu 31, 1961 
Dear Mr. Cuor: In the absence of Under Sec- 
retary Ball, I am responding to your recent re- 
quest for his comments upon a number of aspects 
of the current economic situation in the Republic 
of Korea as well as upon the probable outcome of 
current trends. Your questions are well chosen 
to bring out both the problems and the hopes of 

the economic future of the Republic of Korea. 


1. What is the prospect of Korea’s economic 
future? 

Many observers of the south Korean economic 
scene appear to be overwhelmed by the negative 
aspects—the paucity of natural resources, the pop- 
ulation pressure, the necessity of maintaining a 
large military force, the lack of accumulated cap- 
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ital, shortages of skills and of managerial and en- 
trepreneurial experience, etc. In facing up to 
these handicaps Korea can perhaps take comfort 
in the fact that many other countries, especially in 
South Asia and in Africa, no more favorably sit- 
uated, are embarked on the same adventure—that 
of emerging from colonialism into the status of an 
independent nation—and all can draw upon the 
experience and assistance of the United States and 
other advanced nations of the free world which 
are today enjoying the fruits of decades of steady 
advancement under the free enterprise system, the 
most beneficial economic system yet devised. 

In at least one respect Korea is singularly for- 
tunate, namely, in its human resources. The pop- 
ulation is highly literate, and over the more than 
fifteen years since liberation from Japan, there has 
been a progressive upgrading of managerial and 
labor skills. This has been accomplished through 
the establishment of modern mills and factories 
and through United Nations and United States 
programs which have enabled foreign technicians 
to work with Koreans in a wide variety of enter- 
prises and through which many hundreds of Ko- 
reans have gone abroad for advanced work and 
study. In addition, many thousands of young 
Koreans have acquired new skills through service 
in the modernized Korean armed forces. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that its people repre- 
sent Korea’s most valuable resource, although it 
is doubtless true that there remain shortages of 
particular skills in technologies that are new to 
Korea. 

To achieve a viable self-supporting economy, 
Korea must make optimum utilization of its hu- 
man resources. This means, among other things, 
that the present severe unemployment and under- 
employment must somehow be surmounted, and 
every man and woman provided with the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the nation’s recovery and 
advancement. Many examples can be found of 
viable prosperous countries that have surmounted 
the limitations of physical resources by maximiz- 
ing their human resources (England, Denmark, 
and Switzerland are among these). 

The present Korean Government, under Prime 
Minister [John M.] Chang, is tackling this prob- 
lem head-on through the National Construction 
Service under a program which will absorb large 
numbers of unemployed persons in work that 
will provide roads, irrigation works, land and 
forest improvements, and other “social overhead” 
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works that will be of enduring value to the 
country. 

Another encouraging sign of the social maturity 
of the Korean people and of their determination 
to achieve economic progress by their own efforts 
is their willingness to make sacrifices now for a 
better day ahead for themselves and their chil- 
dren. To this end, for example, the Government 
has taken steps to restrict or prohibit the import 
of luxury-type commodities, and various groups of 
citizens undertaking to promote austerity in daily 
living are gaining wide popular support. The 
“tightened belt” is a must in Korea’s struggle for 
economic independence, and such programs are 
more successful and more palatable when they 
are willingly adopted by a free people. 

The task of achieving economic viability would, 
of course, be made immeasurably easier if the coun- 
try were united. Until such time as reunification 
is possible, south Korea’s best prospect is steadfast 
adherence to the course it has already laid out for 
achievement of an ever-increasing degree of eco- 
nomic self-help. United States assistance since the 
establishment of the Republic of Korea has been 
based on the belief that a healthy expanding econ- 
omy is basic to attainment of our mutual objec- 
tives. We shall continue our assistance toward 
this goal. 

It is gratifying that the Republic of Korea has 
been able to adjust to a gradual decline in direct 
United States aid since 1957 (with the exception 
of the current year’s increase in aid). There is 
every reason to expect a continued march toward 
economic independence as Korea gains experience 
in maximizing its own resources, increasingly 
avails itself of the cooperation and assistance 
available through international organizations, and 
expands trade and investment relations with other 
countries. 


2. Long-term vs. short-term assistance 


As you suggest, there has been increasing criti- 
cism of the short-term approach in programs for 


economic development. In this regard you will 
be interested in President Kennedy’s message to 
Congress, of March 22, 1961, in which he outlines 
new concepts and principles with respect to the 
United States aid program. A copy of the Presi- 
dent’s message is enclosed ;? I suggest that you will 
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find Parts III and V of particular interest. The 
new proposals place heavy emphasis upon develop- 
mental loan assistance extended on a multi-year 
basis. As recognized by Under Secretary Ball in 
a recent speech in Chicago,? however, grant as- 
sistance may also be necessary to supplement loan 
capital during an interim period in special situa- 
tions such as that created by Korea’s need to main- 
tain large military forces against the threat to its 
security. Such grant assistance, as pointed out in 
the President’s message, will be shifted to a long- 
term developmental loan basis as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Meanwhile, as you know, long-term assistance 
is available through various loan programs spon- 
sored by the United States Government. Korea 
has participated in at least two of these—the 
Development Loan Fund and the so-called 
“Cooley” Amendment loans under Public Law 
480. Under these programs loan conditions of in- 
terest and duration are flexible and repayment 
may be made in the currency of the recipient 
country. 

Actually, the ideal long-term arrangement is 
provided by bona fide private investment, both 
foreign and domestic. A businessman will 
maintain and expand his investment so long as 
there are good prospects for profits and reasonable 
security. 


3. Prospects for stabilization of currency and ex- 
pansion of exports 

For both of these, I feel that the prospects are 
excellent. The exchange rate of 1300 hwan per 
U.S. dollar, established by your Government 
on February 1, 1961, as part of a major reform in 
the foreign exchange system, brought to an end 
a long period when the hwan was grossly over- 
valued in terms of the dollar and other currencies. 
That situation brought about many inconsistencies 
and difficulties that hampered the economy and 
adversely affected the lives of all the people. It 
distorted the prices of domestically produced 
goods, so that to import became cheaper than to 
produce at home; the proceeds from the import of 
aid goods were deposited in the counterpart fund 
at the unrealistic official exchange rate—this 
meant that the Korean Government and people 
received as little as 50 to 60 percent of the value 
intended for them by the United States, while 


* Tbid., Mar. 27, 1961, p. 449. 
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windfall profits went to importers and middle- 
men; it discouraged exports, including supplies 
to the United States forces, by placing Korean 
goods in an unfavorable competitive position on 
world markets; it encouraged a flourishing black 
market in hwan and dollars and led to the use of 
complex multiple exchange rate devices; it was 
a never-ending source of waste, confusion, and 
corruption. 

The new exchange rate was established after 
careful and expert study. To the extent that it 
succeeds in correcting the distortions and inequi- 
ties of the previous over-valued currency it will 
lead to a strengthened and developing economy 
and a larger measure of social stability for the 
Korean people. Despite temporary disruption 
following the political uprising of 1960, Korea’s 
industrial production for the year showed a very 
satisfactory gain of 9 percent over 1959 levels. 
Steady growth in industrial output will fulfill an 
increasing share of the country’s total require- 
ments and permit gradual expansion in exports. 

The problem of increasing export trade is a 
challenging one deserving of the most concentrated 
efforts. As mentioned above, adoption of a uni- 
tary exchange rate is an important step toward 
normalizing Korea’s position in the world market. 
The techniques of international trade and know- 
how in meeting foreign requirements will come 
with experience. Diversification of export com- 
modities is urgently needed, since now only ten 
commodities regularly make up 70 to 80 per cent of 
Korea’s total exports. Like many other countries, 
divided Korea may not achieve a favorable balance 
in its commodity trade. But each gain in exports, 
such as was achieved in 1960, could represent a 
step toward reducing the nation’s trade gap, a 
staggering burden which at present can only be 
met with foreign aid. 


4. Comparison with the economic situation in 
north Korea 


We must view with some skepticism the avail- 
able information concerning economic conditions 
in Communist north Korea, since there is no 
means of evaluating the tales of impressive gains 
and giant strides forward. We do know, of course, 
that the northern part of the peninsula is more 
favorably endowed with mineral and power re- 
sources than is the Republic of Korea, and it is 
not unlikely that under rigid governmental con- 
trols some sectors of the economy and some 
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favored segments of the population may indeed 
be making substantial gains. 

I should like to think that the south Koreans 
will take up this challenge, and prove to them- 
selves, to north Korea, and to the world that the 
blessings of liberty, not least of which is an in- 
creasingly satisfactory livelihood for all the peo- 
ple, have been worth fighting and working for. 
As time goes by the growing benefits of a demo- 
cratic free society will be the most compelling 
argument for a reunited Korea; and it will be an 
argument that is based on solid fact, not propa- 
gandized myth. 

In this connection I may say that my govern- 
ment fully understands the aspiration of all the 
Korean people for reunification in freedom not 
only for its economic benefits but for the sake of 
ending this tragic division of a historically united 
country and its resultant human suffering. We 
shall continue to work through the United Nations 
to realize this goal. 


5. Specifically how can the economy be strength- 
ened and levels of living improved? 

The Republic of Korea is currently undertaking 
a series of economic reforms that will significantly 
affect the direction of the economy. As mentioned 
above, these include adoption of monetary and 
fiscal measures designed to promote economic 
stabilization, measures to relieve unemployment, 
measures to expand public works and basic facili- 
ties and an austerity program. The plan is de- 
signed to lay the basis for a rate of growth which 
will insure a brighter future for the Korean people 
and a lessening of their dependence on external 
assistance. 

This is an attainable, measurable goal and its 
achievement rests in the urgent and dedicated 
efforts of all the people. Ideally, the program 
should cover the long pull, so that efforts will not 
be wasted on fly-by-night undertakings or those of 
temporary allure. At the same time frequent re- 
views will measure progress, uncover and correct 
errors, and, where needed, permit revisions. It is 
not feasible to set a target date for south Korea’s 
attainment of complete self-sufficiency, but each 
passing year should see progress in that direction. 
Friends of the new Republic throughout the free 
world have a right to expect this, and Korea’s own 
self-respect as an independent sovereign state 
demands it. 
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The level of living in south Korea is considered 
to be at least on a plane with the pre-World War 
II period, except in the important area of housing 
which has not yet been fully rehabilitated from 
the ravages of the Communist invasion. This 
urgent need should be tackled forthwith. In some 
respects present availabilities are higher than ever 
before (textiles, railway transportation, telecom- 
munications). It is a fact, however, that large 
numbers of the population (e.g., farm families on 
fragmented land holdings) are living in sub-stand- 
ard conditions. Elementary justice, as well as the 
nation’s economic self-interest, requires that this 
situation be ameliorated with all possible speed. 

For the most part, however, it seems to me that 
the people of south Korea would do well, in the 
years immediately ahead, to avoid becoming un- 
duly preoccupied with improving their present 
levels of living at the expense of future progress. 
Students and other groups are to be commended in 
encouraging an “austere” way of life, because 
today’s sacrifices are needed for tomorrow’s bene- 
fits, and these sacrifices should be shared by all 
voluntarily for the common good—not forced by a 
dictatorial regime. 

This is not to say, however, that the population 
of the Republic of Korea should forever forego 
the universal desire of mankind to improve his 
lot in life. Rather, what I am proposing is that, 
for Mr. Average Korean Citizen, this is another of 
those times in history that clearly calls for placing 
the national interest above personal interests. 
The Korean people are accustomed to sacrifice, and 
the free world is deeply indebted to them in this 
matter. Our Mr. Average Korean Citizen will 
perhaps find courage in the knowledge that his 
sacrifices of today will provide a better future 
for himself and his children as his country, 
through the efforts of all its citizens, grows 
steadily in economic, political, and social stability. 

With my warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 


CuEsTER Bowes 
Acting Secretary 
Enclosure: 


Special Message on Foreign Aid, 
March 22, 1961. 


Mr. Donato H. Cnot, 
Orient Press, 

705 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 





President Urges Support 
of Tractors-for-Freedom Movement 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release dated May 24 

The ‘Tractors-for-Freedom movement is a 
wholly private, humanitarian movement aimed at 
saving the lives of several hundred men. It is 
supported by free men and women throughout the 
Americas. 

When Fidel Castro first made his offer to “ex- 
change” the lives and liberty of 1,200 prisoners 
for 500 agricultural tractors, the American people 
responded with characteristic compassion. A 
number of private committees were organized to 
raise the necessary funds, and many private 
citizens, in this country and throughout the hemi- 
sphere, inquired as to where they could contribute. 
My concern was to help make certain that a single, 
representative group of citizens headed this effort 
in the United States. And I am grateful to Mrs. 
[Franklin D.] Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower for their leadership. 

The United States Government has not been and 
cannot be a party to these negotiations. But when 
private citizens seek to help prevent suffering in 
other lands through voluntary contributions— 
which is a great American tradition—this Govern- 
ment should not interfere with their humanitarian 
efforts. 

Neither law nor equity calls upon us to impose 
obstacles in their path as they seek to save those 
who fought to restore freedom in our hemisphere. 
I am advised that the Logan Act is not involved, 
inasmuch as it covers only negotiations “in rela- 
tion to any disputes or controversies with the 
United States, or defeat the measures of the 
Government of the United States”; that tax 
exemption is granted as a matter of course to any 
“charitable” organizations engaged in the reha- 
bilitation and assistance of needy refugees; and 
that export licenses are routinely granted for hu- 
manitarian reasons, to ship farm produce and 
medicines to Cuba, and would thus be granted for 
a humanitarian shipment of farm implements. 

While this Government is thus putting forward 
neither obstacles nor assistance to this wholly pri- 
vate effort, I hope that all citizens will contribute 
what they can. If they were our brothers in a 
totalitarian prison, every American would want 
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to help. I happen to feel deeply that all who 
fight for freedom—particularly in our hemi- 
sphere—are our brothers. 


Administration of Export Control 
Act Defined by President 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER’ 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE Export ConTroL Act oF 1949 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Export 
Control Act of 1949, as amended, and as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The power, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred upon the President by the provisions of the Export 
Control Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 7), as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2021-2032), are hereby delegated to the Secretary of 
Commerce, with power of successive redelegation. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established the Export Control 
Review Board (hereinafter referred to as the Board). 
The Board shall be composed of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who shall be the Chairman of the Board, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of Defense. No 
alternate Board members shall be designated, but the 
acting head of any department may serve in lieu of the 
head of the department concerned. The Board may in- 
vite the heads of Government agencies, other than the 
departments represented by the Board members, to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Board when matters of 
interest to such agencies are under consideration. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce may from time to 
time refer to the Board such particular export license 
matters, involving questions of national security or other 
major policy issues, as he shall select. The Secretary of 
Commerce shall also refer to the Board any other such 
export license matter, upon the request of any other mem- 
ber of the Board or of the head of any other Government 
department or agency having an interest in such matter. 
The Board shall consider the matters so referred to it, 
giving due consideration to the foreign policy of the 
United States, the national security, and the domestic 
economy, and shall make recommendations thereon to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 4. The President may at any time (a) prescribe 
rules and regulations applicable to the power, authority, 
and discretion referred to in section 1 of this order, and 
(b) communicate to the Secretary of Commerce such 
specific directives applicable thereto as the President shall 
determine. The Secretary of Commerce shall from time 
to time report to the President upon the administration of 
the Export Control Act of 1949, as amended, and, as he 
may deem necessary, may refer to the President recom- 
mendations made by the Board under section 3 of this 
order. Neither the provisions of this section nor those of 
section 3 shall be construed as limiting the provisions of 
section 1 of this order. 


* No. 10945 ; 26 Fed. Reg. 4487. 
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Sec. 5. (a) All provisions relating to export control that 
are contained in the following and are now effective are 
hereby superseded : 

(1) Proclamation No. 2413 of July 2, 1940 

(2) Executive Order No. 8900 of September 15, 1941 

(3) Executive Order No. 8982 of December 17, 1941 

(4) Executive Order No. 9361 of July 15, 1948 

(5) Executive Order No. 9380 of September 25, 1943 

(6) Executive Order No. 9630 of September 27, 1945 

(7) Executive Order No. 9919 of January 3, 1948 


(b) Except to the extent that they are inconsistent 
with this order, all outstanding delegations, rules, regula- 
tions, orders, licenses, or other forms of administrative 
action made, issued, or otherwise taken under, or continued 
in force by, the Export Control Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall remain in full force and effect until amended, modi- 
fied, or terminated by proper authority. 


(hak boowe's 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 24, 1961 


U.S. and Japan Hold Air Talks 
Press release 347 dated May 26 

Delegations of the United States and Japan will 
initiate consultations at Washington under the 
U.S.-Japanese air transport services agreement * 
on May 29, 1961. Aviation matters of concern to 
the two parties will be discussed. 

The Japanese delegation will consist of Akira 
Nishiyama, Minister of the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington, chairman; Eibun Imai, Director of 
the Japanese Civil Aviation Bureau; Yoichi Hay- 
ashi, Chief of the International Section, Japanese 
Civil Aviation Bureau; Hisaharu Kajita, First 
Secretary of the Japanese Embassy; and Chusei 
Yamada, American Affairs Bureau, Japanese Min- 
istry. Ryohei Itoh, Executive Director of Japan 
Air Lines, will attend as observer, and Ryoichi 
Kurimoto, Director of Planning of Japan Air 
Lines, as alternate observer. 

The U.S. delegation will be chaired by Edward 
A. Bolster, Director of the Office of Transport and 
Communications, Department of State. Other 
members of the delegation will be G. Joseph Mi- 
netti, Member of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Joseph C. Watson, Director of the Bureau of In- 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2854 and 
4158. 
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ternational Affairs, and George B. Wharton, of the 
Bureau of International Affairs, CAB; Charles G. 
Mueller, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, and 
Carroll E. Cobb, Aviation Division, Department 
of State; and Ralph E. Hays, Program Officer 
(Air), Department of Commerce. Harvey Wex- 
ler of the Air Transport Association of America 
will attend as observer. 


Morocco Receives U.S. Loans 
Press release 348 dated May 26, for release May 28 


The U.S. Government announced on May 28 the 
signing of loan agreements totaling $27.5 million 
to contribute to the Government of Morocco’s eco- 
nomic development program. The loans will rep- 
resent the major portion of the $40 million fiscal 
year 1961 Mutual Security Program of economic 
assistance to Morocco. An additional loan of 
$12.5 million is expected to be signed in the near 
future. 

The Mutual Security Program loans were nego- 
tiated through the Export-Import Bank, acting on 
behalf of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Harold F. Linder, President of the 
Bank, signed for the United States, and the Am- 
bassador of Morocco, El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, for his 
Government. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Facts on Communism—Volume II, the Soviet Union, 
From Lenin to Khrushchev. Prepared by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. H. Doc. 139. 
December 1960. 367 pp. 

Cuban Refugee Student Assistance Program (University 
Free Cuba). Hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on H. Con. Res. 209 and 120 requesting the 
President to exercise his authority to operate a pro- 
gram, to be known as “University Free Cuba,” to pro- 
vide assistance to certain Cuban refugee students, and 
for other purposes. March 24, 1961. 13 pp. 

The Thirteenth Semiannual Report on Activities Carried 
on Under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as Amended. 
Message from the President transmitting a report for 
the period July 1 through December 31, 1960. H. Doc. 
131. April 10,1961, 94 pp. 

Staff Memorandum on the Caribbean Commission and the 
Proposed Caribbean Organization. Prepared for the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. April 18, 1961. 45 
pp. [Committee print] 

Amendments to the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951 (the Battle Act). Report to accompany S. 
1215. S. Rept. 199. April 27, 1961. 17 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Sends Observer Delegation 
to Education Conference in Africa 


A Conference of African States on the Develop- 
ment of Education in Africa, under the joint aus- 
pices of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and the Economic 
Commission for Africa, was held at Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, May 15-25. Following is the text of 
remarks made at the meeting on May 18 by Philip 
HH. Coombs, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, who was 
chairman of the U.S. observer delegation, and a 
Department announcement of the members of the 
U.S. delegation. 


REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY COOMBS 


Press release 335 dated May 19 

My remarks will be brief because my colleagues 
and I from the United States have come here to 
listen, not to talk; to learn, not to preach. We ap- 
preciate the privilege of being here as observers, 
and we would not wish to abuse that privilege by 
intruding upon this excellent discussion, which 
properly belongs to the African nations. We hope 
that by learning more about your educational 
needs and plans the United States can be a still 
more useful friend in the years to come to all your 
new nations whose bold aspirations we admire and 
share. We think of ourselves as students at this 
conference and of you as our teachers. We have 
already learned much. This is not surprising be- 
cause the conditions for learning have been ideal. 
We have had extremely competent teachers, an 
extraordinarily favorable student-teacher ratio, 
splendid facilities, abundant instructional mate- 
rials, high motivation, and not least of all a cur- 
riculum highly relevant to the needs of our times. 
If comparable educational conditions could be 
provided to all students, what brilliant progress 
there would be! 

My colleagues and I congratulate the officials 
and staff of UNESCO and ECA for having pre- 
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pared this conference so well. Similarly we ex- 
press our admiration and thanks to the spokesmen 
for the African nations for their highly informa- 
tive and indeed brilliant presentations. Above all 
I want to express our deep gratitude for the warm 
hospitality we have received from His Imperial 
Majesty, from the Government, and from the peo- 
ple of Ethiopia. More specifically we thank His 
Imperial Majesty, who welcomed us so generously ; 
we thank the Minister of Education and his col- 
leagues who have provided for our needs and com- 
forts in so many ways; we thank the university 
students and faculty members who have opened 
their hearts to us. And not least of all we thank 
the many working people in the hotels and else- 
where who with great patience and good humor 
have made us feel at home. 

It is my sad task also to express personally and 
in behalf of my Government to the Government 
of Chad our deep sorrow over the tragic and un- 
timely loss of the Chad delegates who gave their 
lives in the line of patriotic duty. We miss them 
in our circle. 

I want also to pay tribute to another great friend 
of Africa and of education who was known and 
loved by many of us here and who likewise was 
the victim of a tragic accident within the past 
year, Mr. Gaston Berger, as one of the most hu- 
mane and humanistic men of action of our time. 
Shortly before his death he had left his high post 
in the French Ministry of Education to devote 
himself fully to working with like-minded people 
of other nations and other continents toward 
building a better world. Last summer as chair- 
man of a special conference on the economics of 
education at Ballagio, Italy, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Association of Universities, Mr. Berger 
contributed enormously to the development of new 
insights into one of the major topics of our present 
conference. 

The United States comes to this meeting with 
no preconceptions or blueprints for African edu- 
cation. But we do come with deep convictions, 
born of our own national history, that the first 
duty of a new nation—and indeed of an old na- 
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tion—is to develop its people, its human resources, 
through education. That duty never ceases, Re- 
gardless of how scarce or abundant a nation’s 
natural resources may be, its greatest wealth and 
hope lies in its people. It is the obligation of a 
responsible government in a free society to in- 
sure—to the full limit of its ability—that every 
individual is given the opportunity to realize his 
full human potential, not just materially and 
economically but morally, spiritually, and crea- 
tively. Without the development of these human 
potentials, common values, and dedication, a free 
society cannot grow and cannot endure. 

This gres#t goal obviously cannot be reached 
overnight. My own nation is still working hard 
toward this ideal after nearly 200 years of nation- 
hood. Our system of universal educational op- 
portunity has made dramatic strides, but we still 
have unfinished business. For example, we will 
double our college and university enrollments in 
the next 10 years so that approximately 50 percent 
of all American boys and girls will attend a 
university. 

Your nations do not have two centuries to make 
similar strides. We understand well your eager- 
ness to shorten time and accelerate progress. The 
United States wants to help you in this process, 
for we share your ideals and to a considerable de- 
gree your heritage. 

As a comparatively young nation which gained 
its independence not without difficulty, the United 
States understands and respects your strong de- 
termination to preserve your independence, to set 
your own goals, to run your own affairs, and to 
get on with the important business of building a 
strong, free society without outside interference. 
Moreover, the people of my country feel a special 
kinship with the new nations of Africa because 
we have a long and proud tradition of revolution. 
The United States won its independence through 
political revolution. But our revolution did not 
stop there. It only began and is still going for- 
ward. We advanced our economy through great 
agricultural and industrial revolutions. We are 
still vigorously engaged in spreading social justice 
and raising the basic level of living conditions for 
all our people through social revolution. Perhaps 
most important of all, because it underlies all these 
other advances, the United States has undergone 
and is still undergoing a great educational 
revolution. 
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President Salutes African Conference 
on Development of Education 


Message of President Kennedy 


White House press release dated May 16 
May 16, 1961 


It is a great pleasure, both personally and 
officially, to extend the best wishes of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States to the 
Conference of African States on the Development 
of Education under the auspices of UNESCO and 
the Economic Commission for Africa. 

This Conference of African States can perform 
an important function in establishing an inventory 
of educational needs and a program to meet those 
needs. In this endeavor, the United States stands 
ready to assist wherever it can, if such assistance 
is desired. For in the monumental task of educa- 
tional development, there is much to be learned, and 
I am confident we can learn it together. 

The U.S. Observer Delegation, which we are 
honored to send, will lay primary stress on the full 
development of human resources. I believe this 
general emphasis is sound for our own education 
as well as for yours. For unless education aims at 
elevating the motives of men we can find no basic 
answer to the division and troubles of our times. 

We need evaluations and plans, but we need in 
the planners a passion to create through education 
what Governor General Azikiwe of Nigeria called 
for in his inaugural address: “a hate-free, fear-free, 
greed-free world, peopled by free men and women.” 
We seek citizens and statesmen whose guiding 
principle is not who is right but what is right. We 
seek an education that gives wisdom as well as 
knowledge. 

The American people applaud the leaders of 
Africa whose vision assigns to education a primary 
role in the achievement of stability and progress. 

It is in this spirit, then, that I wish to express on 
behalf of the American people and myself our most 
sincere hope that this conference, bringing to- 
gether your leaders and educators, attains every 
possible measure of success. 











Two great characteristics have marked these 


several American revolutions. First, they con- 
stitute continuing revolutions: They are still going 
on, and we intend that they shall continue. Sec- 
ond, these revolutions have been based on the 
consent of the majority within a system of law 
whereunder the rulers were genuinely controlled 
by the citizens. 

At the root of this continuing revolution has 
been a deep and abiding faith in the great po- 
tential, the great good sense, and the great dignity 
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and importance of the individual, It is the ulti- 
mate task of education, in our view, to develop 
each individual’s potential to the full as the ulti- 
mate goal of a good society. An educational sys- 
tem calculated to liberate every individual from 
the bonds of ignorance and tyranny is, in our view, 
the indispensable basis of a truly free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

I have stressed the relationship of our national 
history and traditions to the new adventure upon 
which your nations have embarked so that you 
will understand why my countrymen are so 
proudly sympathetic with your aspirations and so 
anxious to be as helpful as we can in helping you 
to move toward your goals. If you find them use- 
ful, we will happily share with you the fruits of 
our American revolution. 

I hasten to add, however, that the fundamental 
values of human freedom and dignity which can 
be advanced by education are by no means a 
monopoly or an invention of the United States. 
These same values are universal and are expressed 
in the cultures and educational system of many 
other nations. Happily they are written brightly 
in the charter of the United Nations. For this 
reason the United States has found it desirable 
to cooperate with other nations, particularly 
through the United Nations, in assisting new na- 
tions in their educational development plans and 
programs. 

In the past 3 days we have been well informed 
and impressed by your careful statements of edu- 
cational needs. We appreciate the seriousness 
with which you regard these needs, and we share 
your sense of urgency. 

You will surely need help from a variety of 
sources if you are to meet your goals. At a later 
point in the agenda, when it becomes appropriate, 
I will be happy to tell you about the prospects for 
American support in the future. Meanwhile, all 
of us on the United States delegation will con- 
tinue to observe your proceedings with keen inter- 
est and a sympathetic heart. 

And we will continue also to try to be good 
learners in the spirit of President Kennedy’s mes- 
sage to this conference, when he said: “. . . in 
the monumental task of educational development, 
there is much to be learned, and I am confident we 
can learn it together.” 

As our teachers at this conference, you will— 
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I trust—be able to give us good grades at the end 
of the course. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on May 11 
(press release 309) that Philip H. Coombs, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, would serve as chairman of the U.S. 
observer delegation to the Conference of African 
States on the Development of Education in 
Africa, held at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, May 15-25. 

Other members of the delegation included: 
John W. Morrow, U.S. Permanent Representative-desig- 

nate to UNESCO, American Embassy, Paris 
Edwin M. Adams, Bureau of African Affairs, Department 

of State 
Dorothy Stebbins Bowles, Washington, D.C. 
William D. Fisher, Economic Officer, American Embassy, 

Addis Ababa 
William J. Handley, Director, Information Center Service, 

United States Information Service 
Harry Krould, International Cooperation Administration 
Benjamin Mays, President, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

C. Kenneth Snyder, Bureau of Educational and Cultural 

Affairs, Department of State 

This was the first major conference on education 
to be held in Africa. Its purpose was to establish 
an inventory of the educational needs of the 
African states and to assist them in formulating 
programs to meet these needs in the coming years. 
Forty African states and territories, plus five 
other states with African responsibilities, were in- 
vited to send delegations. In addition, some 20 
countries were expected to send observer dele- 
gations. 


Public Advisers Named for Phase Two 
of GATT Tariff Negotiations 


Press release 337 dated May 22 

In accordance with the plan of the executive 
branch to increase participation by nongovern- 
mental representatives in the U.S. delegation to 
the 1961 GATT tariff negotiations conference at 
Geneva,! the Secretary of State has named 12 pub- 
lic advisers to serve as members of the delegation 
on a rotating basis in the second phase of the con- 
ference. This plan was developed by the Cabinet- 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 876. 
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level Trade Policy Committee, which is chaired 
by the Secretary of Commerce, for the purpose of 
broadening the executive branch practice of ap- 
pointing public advisers to U.S. delegations to 
tariff negotiations. Following is a list of these 
advisers, who have been selected as broadly repre- 
sentative of U.S. agriculture, industry, labor, and 
the general public: 


Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher, Business Week, New 
York, N.Y. 

Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice president, National 
Council of Farm Cooperatives, Washington, D.C. 

Morris C. Dobrow, executive secretary, Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association, New York, N.Y. 

Lee W. Minton, international president, Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association of the United States and Canada, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York, N.Y. q 

Jacob S. Potofsky, president, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, New York, N.Y. 

Raymond E. Salvati, president, American Mining Con- 
gress, Huntington, W. Va. 

Bert Seidman, economist, research department, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 

Claude Wickard, former Secretary of Agriculture, Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Leighton Wilkie, president, DoAll Co., Des Plaines, II. 

Donovan Wilmot, former vice president of Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

David J. Winton, president, Winton Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


In the second phase of the conference, which is 
to begin on May 29, 1961, the United States ex- 
pects to negotiate for the reciprocal exchange of 
tariff concessions with the Commission of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community (EEC) on behalf 
of the member states (Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) and 
with other countries which are contracting parties 
to the GATT or which are expected to negotiate 
for accession to the General Agreement. 

During the first phase of the conference, which 
began on September 1, 1960,? the United States, 
along with other GATT contracting parties, has 
been negotiating with the EEC Commission con- 
cerning the establishment of a new schedule of 
tariff concessions for the EEC as a whole to replace 
the present individual schedules of the member 
states. The United States has also been negotiat- 
ing, under provisions of article XXVIII of the 
GATT, with 15 other contracting parties concern- 


2 Tbid., Sept. 19, 1960, p. 453. 
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ing their modification or withdrawal of individ- 
ual concessions in existing GATT schedules. 

Carl D. Corse, U.S. representative on the GATT 
Council of Representatives, and chairman of the 
U.S. delegation since the opening of the confer- 
ence, will continue in the same capacity during 
the second phase. John A. Birch, chief of the 
Trade Agreements Division, Department of State, 
and Harold P. Macgowan, special assistant to the 
director, Office of Economic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce, will continue as vice chairmen of 
the delegation. 


United Nations Day, 1961 


A PROCLAMATION}? 


Wuereas the United Nations has clearly demonstrated 
its capacity to act as a force for peace and human ad- 
vancement, and has provided a dynamic spirit which is 
leading the nations of the world along the road to human 
progress ; and 

Wuereas the United Nations is available to assist all 
nations and peoples in their efforts to combat hunger, 
disease, and despair; and 

Whereas the United States strongly supports the United 
Nations, the Charter of which is rooted in ideals and 
aspirations which we share with freedom-loving people in 
all parts of the world; and 

Wuereas the United States considers that this world 
organization is an indispensable instrument of interna- 
tional peace, economic improvement, and social develop- 
ment, and that any attempt to destroy it would be a blow 
aimed directly at the independence and security of 
nations, large and small; and 

WuereEASs the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has resolved that October twenty-fourth, the anniversary 
of the coming into force of the United Nations Charter, 
should be dedicated each year to making known the pur- 
poses, principles, and accomplishments of the United 
Nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JoHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the citizens of 
this Nation to observe Tuesday, October 24, 1961, as 
United Nations Day by means of community programs 
which will demonstrate their faith in the United Nations 
and contribute to a better understanding of its aims, 
problems, and accomplishments. 

I also call upon the officials of the Federal and State 
Governments and upon local officials to encourage citizen 
groups and agencies of the press, radio, television, and 
motion pictures to engage in appropriate observance of 
United Nations Day throughout the land in cooperation 
with the United States Committee for the United Nations 
and other organizations. 


1No. 3415; 26 Fed. Reg. 4487. 





IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-second day 
of May in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-fifth. ML, <f howe’ 


[sea] 


By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Report by the Secretary-General to the Security Council 
on recent developments in the Léopoldville area. 
S/4758, March 3, 1961, 12 pp.; Add. 1, March 4, 1961, 
2 pp.; Add. 2, March 4, 1961, 1 p.; Add. 3, March 6, 
1961, 2 pp.; Add. 4, March 7, 1961, 2 pp.; Add. 5, March 
7, 1961, 4 pp., and Corr. 1, March 8, 1961, 1 p.; Add. 6, 
March 7, 1961, 3 pp., and Corr. 1, March 8, 1961, 1 p. 

Report dated March 8 to the Secretary-General from his 
special representative in the Congo on the events relat- 
ing to the armed clashes which took place between U.N. 
troops and Congolese forces at Moanda, Banana, and 
Matadi on March 3-5. S/4761, March 8, 1961, 26 pp.; 
and Corr. 1, March 9, 1961, 1 p. 

Note verbale dated March 10, 1961, from the permanent 
representative of Belgium addressed to the Secretary- 
General and report dated March 13, 1961, to the Secre- 
tary-General from his special representative in the 
Congo. 8/4768. March 14, 1961. 10 pp. 

Notes verbales dated March 10 (S/4768) and March 20, 
1961, from the permanent representative of Belgium 
addressed to the Secretary-General and report dated 
March 13, 1961, to the Secretary-General from his special 
representative in the Congo. S/4768/Add. 1, March 21, 
1961, 3 pp.; note verbale dated March 22, 1961, from 
the Secretary-General addressed to the permanent rep- 
— of Belgium. S/4768/Add. 2, March 22, 1961, 

pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General to the Security Council 
on the implementation of paragraph A-4 of the resolu- 
tion of February 21, 1961. S/4771. March 20, 1961. 
2 pp. 

Exchange of correspondence between the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President of the Republic of the Congo 
concerning Matadi. 8/4775. March 30, 1961. 23 pp. 


General Assembly 


Question of South West Africa. Preliminary report of 
the Committee on South West Africa on the implemen- 


‘printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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tation of General Assembly Resolution 1568 (XV) of 
December 18, 1960. A/4705. March 3, 1961. 4 pp. 

Racial Discrimination in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Report prepared by the Secretariat. A/AC.35/L.334. 
March 6, 1961. 24 pp. 

Question of the Future of Ruanda-Urundi. Annexes to 
the interim report of the United Nations Commission 
for Ruanda-Urundi. A/4706/Add. 1. March 8, 1961. 
146 pp. 

The Korean Question: Report of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. Letter dated March 9, 1961, from the perma- 
nent representative of the U.S.S.R. addressed to the 
President of the General Assembly. A/C.1/833, March 
13, 1961. 27 pp. 

The Situation in the Republic of the Congo. Report of 
the United Nations Conciliation Commission for the 
Congo. A/4711, March 20, 1961, 105 pp.; Corr. 1, March 
23, 1961, 1 p.; Add. 1, March 20, 1961, 56 pp.; Add 2, 
March 20, 1961, 84 pp. 

Letter dated March 21, 1961, from the chairman of the 
Guatemalan delegation addressed to the President of 
the General Assembly concerning the complaint by the 
Revolutionary Government of Cuba regarding the 
various plans of aggression and acts of intervention 
being executed by the Government of the United States 
against the Republic of Cuba. A/4716. March 24, 1961. 
2 pp. 

Treatment of People of Indian and Indo-Pakistan Origin 
in the Union of South Africa. Report of the Special 
Political Committee. A/4718. March 29, 1961. 4 pp. 

Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi. Interim re- 
port of the U.N. Commission for Ruanda-Urundi. 
A/4706. March 8, 1961. 62 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Africa 

Progress report on the statistical survey of Africa. 
E/CN.14/83. December 5, 1960. 14 pp. 

Work of the Commission since the second session. 
Report of the Executive Secretary. E/CN.14/97. 
January 10, 1961. 42 pp. 

Social aspects of economic development. E/CN.14/70. 
January 26, 1961. 19 pp. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Committee of government repre- 
sentatives on the impact of Western European eco- 
nomic groupings on African economies (Addis Ababa, 
January 23-30, 1961). E/CN.14/100. February 1, 
1961. 18 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Periodic reports on 
human rights. Report submitted by the ILO. E/CN.4/ 
811/Add.1. January 5, 1961. 82 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Access of women 
to the teaching profession. Report by UNESCO. E/ 
CN.6/375. January 5, 1961. 93 pp. 

Report on developments in the field of freedom of in- 
formation since 1954. B/3443. February 2, 1961. 
166 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Study of the right of 
everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention, 
and exile. E/CN.4/813. January 9, 1961. 285 pp. 

Population Commission. Draft suggestions for national 
programs of evaluation and analysis of population cen- 
sus data in underdeveloped countries. E/CN.9/161. 
January 10, 1961. 15 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Freedom of information: 
development of information media in underdeveloped 
countries. Report by the Director-General of UNESCO. 
E/CN.4/814. January 19, 1961. 227 pp. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. Report of the Execu- 
tive Board, January 12-13, 1961. E/3489. February 
6, 1961. 70 pp. 

Commission on Human Rights. Periodic reports on hu- 
man rights. E/CN.4/810. January 17, 1961. 224 pp.; 
and Add. 1, February 10, 1961. 42 pp. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

Report of the fourth regional technical conference on 
water resources development. B/CN.11/548. Janu- 
ary 19,1961. 45 pp. 

Activities in the field of statistics. E/CN.11/550. Jan- 
uary 23,1961. 5 pp. 

Information paper on technical assistance provided to 
countries and territories of the ECAFE region under 
the expanded and regular programs. E/CN.11/552. 
January 25, 1961. 35 pp. 

Report of the Committee on Trade (fourth session) to 
the Commission (seventeenth session) E/CN.11/553. 
February 3,1961. 46 pp. 

United Nations Special Fund activities in Asia and the 
Far East. E/CN.11/555. February 7, 1961. 6 pp. 

Report of the Committee on Industry and Natural 
Resources (13th session) to the Commission (17th 
session). E/CN.11/554. February 16, 1961. 57 pp. 

Decentralization of the United Nations economic and 
social activities and strengthening of the regional 
economic commissions. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.11/558. March 1, 1961. 27 pp. 

International cooperation on cartography. Report of the 
Group of Experts on Geographical Names. E/3441. 
February 7, 1961. 32 pp. 

Report of the 13th session of the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
to the Commission on Human Rights. E/CN.4/815. 
February 9, 1961. 99 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Health 
Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptance deposited: Congo (Léopoldville), February 
24, 1961. 


Sugar 
International sugar agreement of 1958. Done at London 
December 1, 1958. Entered into force January 1, 1959; 
for the United States October 9, 1959. TIAS 4389. 
Cessation of application to: Colony and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, April 27, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 

Agreement relating to sampling by means of balloons the 
radioactivity of the upper atmosphere. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Canberra May 9, 1961. Entered into 
force May 9, 1961. 


Brazil 
Treaty of extradition. 


13, 1961. 
Ratification advised by the Senate: May 16, 1961. 


Signed at Rio de Janeiro January 
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Italy 

Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Rome Decem- 
ber 3, 1960. 
Entered into force: May 24, 1961. 


Korea 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of December 28, 1960, as amended (TIAS 
4656, 4699, 4700). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Seoul May 11, 1961. Entered into force May 11, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on May 4 confirmed the following nomina- 
tions: 

John §S. Everton to be Ambassador to the Union of 
Burma. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 315 dated May 15.) 

Fulton Freeman to be Ambassador to Colombia. (For 
biographiec details, see Department of State press release 
360 dated June 2. 

The Senate on May 8 confirmed the nomination of 
Julius C. Holmes to be Ambassador to Iran. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
319 dated May 15.) 

The Senate on May 11 confirmed the following nomina- 
tions: 

Walworth Barbour to be Ambassador to Israel. (For 
biographiec details, see White House press release dated 
March 7.) 

Philip W. Bonsal to be Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
Morocco. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 325 dated May 17.) 

A. 8. J. Carnahan to be Ambassador to Sierra Leone. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 329 dated May 18.) 

Robert F. Woodward to be the representative of the 
United States to the 9th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Appointments 


Gordon W. Chapman as Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State and Coordinator for International Labor 
Affairs, effective May 15. (For biographic details, see 
Department of State press release 321 dated May 16.) 


Designations 


Thomas L. Hughes as Deputy Director of Intelligence 
and Research, effective May 14. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 187 dated April 3.) 


* Not in force. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 


Press release 343 dated May 26, for release June 3 


The Department of State released on June 3 Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1940, Volume V, The 
American Republics. This is the final Foreign Relations 
volume to be released in a series of five volumes for the 
year 1940. 

This volume contains a general section dealing with 
such multilateral questions as defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, the second meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics held at Habana July 21-30, 1940, 
and other matters growing out of the impact of the war 
in Europe. 

The remainder of the volume deals with bilateral re- 
lations with the individual American Republics. Among 
the questions treated are those of debts and financial as- 
sistance, protection of American interests, elimination of 
Axis influence from airlines in the American Republics, 
and various commercial problems. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, 
Volume V, The American Republics (vii, 1202 pp.) may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
$4 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4639. 4 pp. 
5. 


Agreement with Brazil, amending the agreement of De- 
cember 31, 1956, as corrected and amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Washington December 9, 1960. En- 
tered into force December 9, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4640. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with Uruguay, supplementing the agreement 
of February 20, 1959, as supplemented. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Montevideo September 13 and 16, 1960. 
Entered into force September 16, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4641. 5 pp. 
Be. 

Agreement with Uruguay, supplementing the agreement 
of February 20, 1959, as supplemented. Signed at Monte- 
video October 14, 1960. Entered into force October 14, 


1960. 
Cultural Relations. TIAS 4642. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement with Rumania. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Washington December 9, 1960. Entered into force 
December 9, 1960. 
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World Health Organization. TIAS 4643. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the Constitution 
of the World Health Organization. Adopted by the 
Twelfth World Health Assembly at its Eleventh Plenary 
Meeting, at Geneva, on May 28, 1959. Entered into force 
October 25, 1960. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 4645. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with New Zealand, supplementing the agree- 
ment of December 3, 1946. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Washington December 30, 1960. Entered into force 
December 30, 1960. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
9 pp. 10¢ 


Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
agreement of October 30, 1947, and the Polish People’s 
Republic. Done at Tokyo November 9, 1959. Entered 
into force November 16, 1960. 


Emergency Relief Assistance. TIAS 4651. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Chile. Exchange of notes—Signed at 


TIAS 4649, 


Santiago October 28, 1960. Entered into force October 
28, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4652. 83 pp. 
of. 


Agreement with Peru, amending the agreement of Febru- 
ary 12, 1960. Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima October 
25 and November 24, 1960. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 24, 1960. 


Defense: Loan of Additional Vessels. TIAS 4653. 3 pp. 
a4 
Agreement with Argentina. Exchange of notes—Signed 


at Washington December 27 and 29, 1960. Entered into 
force December 29, 1960. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 22-28 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 22 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 309 of May 11, 
824 of May 16 and 333 and 335 of May 19. 


No. Date Subject 


7336 Bohlen: Rockhurst Day dinner, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
337 Public advisers to GATT tariff negotia- 
tions. 
U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 
Report on 18th session of GATT. 
New Zealand credentials (rewrite). 
Martin: amendments to P.L. 480. 
Ethiopia credentials (rewrite). 
Foreign Relations volume. 
Jones: U.S. Committee for Refugees. 
El Salvador credentials (rewrite). 
Italy credentials (rewrite). 
U.S.-Japanese aviation negotiations. 
Morocco receives U.S. loan. 
Cultural exchange (Finland and East- 
ern Europe). 
Drought relief program in Peru. 


*Not printed. 
jHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa 

Africa’s Challenge to America’s Position of Free- 
World Leadership (Williams) a ae 

Changing Trade Winds Across Africa (Cum- 
mings) . 

President Salutes ‘Atten Cans « on Dende 
ment of Education (Kennedy) . . 

U.S. Sends Observer Delegation to Education Con- 
ference in Africa (Coombs) “suerte: 3% 


American Republics 

Foreign Relations Volume 

United States-Argentine Cooperation Essential to 
Progress in Americas (Kennedy) 

United States Moves To septa Alliance for 
Progress (Ball) .... So er ee oe ae 

Argentina 

United States-Argentine Cooperation Essential to 
Progress in Americas (Kennedy) ‘ 


Aviation. U.S. and Japan Hold Air Talks 


Bolivia. U.S. and Bolivia To Cooperate on Long- 
Range Development Program (Kennedy, Paz) 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy .. a a ors mae 

Urgent National Needs (Kennedy) 

Cuba. President Urges Support for Tractors-for- 
Freedom Movement (Kennedy) - 

Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Chapman) 
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Confirmations (Barbour, Bonsal, Cavnahion, Ever- 
ton, Freeman, Holmes, Woodward) = 

Disarmament. Urgent National Needs(Kennedy) . 


Economic Affairs 

Administration of Export Control Act Defined - 
President (text of Executive order) 

Mr. Bowles Responds to er for U.S. Views on 
Korean Economy ‘ 

Changing Trade Winds ore Africa (Cum- 
mings) 

Public Advisers Named ber Phase Two of GATT 
Tariff Negotiations ... ee ar ee ee 

Educational and Cultural Affairs 

The Permanent American Revolution (Kohler) 

President Salutes African Conference on Develop- 
ment of Education (Kennedy) 

U.S. Sends Observer Delegation to Education Con- 
ference in Africa (Coombs) i a ae 

El Salvador. Letters of Credence (Lima) 

Ethiopia. Letters of Credence (Dinke) 

International Organizations and Conferences 

President Salutes African Conference on Develop- 
ment of Education (Kennedy) ‘ 

Public Advisers Named for Phase Two of GATT 
Tariff Negotiations . 

U.S. Sends Observer Delegation to Education Con- 
ference in Africa (Coombs) ‘ Bh re x 

Japan. U.S. and Japan Hold Air Talks 


Korea. Mr. Bowles Responds to Request for U.S. 
Views on Korean Economy Ra we 


Index 


Morocco. Morocco Receives U.S. Loans 


Mutual Security 
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